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A Casavant 
Organ Console 


Ease of control and precision of 
action are distinguishing character- 
istics of the organ consoles built by 
Casavant. 


They couple to the conservative 
musical principles of the Casavant 
organ all that is most modern in 
mechanical technique. 


Casabant Freres 


LIMITED 


St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. Canada 
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THE MINIATURE 


A new product at a surprisingly low cost. 
Its tone quality is superb; console built to 
A. G. O. standards; space requirements 
small and it is very reliable. 

Write for our special introductory offer 
on the first 25. Don’t miss this opportunity. 


Wicks Pipe Organ Co., Highland, Ill. 
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KIMBALL ORGANS 


merit and receive 
universal recognition 
because the W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY is definitely 


committed to the following policy: 


Every new Kimball organ will be finished to the complete 


satisfaction of the Purchaser at the time the organ is installed. 


The Kimball standard of mechanical excellence and reliability 


will always be maintained. 


Every Kimball Organ will continue to be designed and 
voiced to give an ensemble having power, dignity and clarity, 
while at the same time not sacrificing the beauty and utility of 


the individual stops. 


The W. W. Kimball Company assumes full responsibility for 
every organ of its manufacture. The Company's stability is never 
questioned because it has no fixed indebtedness—not even bonds, 


preferred stock or mortgages on its vast real estate holdings. 


W.W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


Established 1857 
Organ Architects and Builders 


KIMBALL-WELTE Residence Organs 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
665 Fifth Avenue Kimball Hall 
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Christmas Music 


CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS 

Edward Shippen BARNES: “The Christ is born in 
every child,’ tp. cq. me. Carl Fischer, 15c. Original 
flavor, somewhat as though from several centuries ago, 
yet combined with the vigor of the twentieth century. 
The notes are easy but a good choir is wanted, with fine 
vocal tone, to capture the rather elusive spirit of the 
thing. Given these qualifications it’s a superb anthem. 

Edward Shippen BARNES: “Hush my dear lie still 
and slumber,” 5p. cu. me. Carl Fischer, 15c. Another 
fine anthem needing real choir workmanship to make it 
effective. This truly should make the Christmas service 
more beautiful, the spirit of Christmas Day more lovely. 

Cornelius, ar. Atkins: “The Three Kings,” 7p. 5-p. e. 
cu. (co, 20c). The chorus sings an old chorale and the 
solo voice (almost any one will do) sings independently 
against this. First the men sing the chorale, then the 
full chorus. Very effective. 

M. Wood HILL: “Sheep and Lambs,” 6p. c. me. 
Riker-Brown, 15c. The piano accompaniment is impor- 
tant in the general effect, but organists are accustomed 
to the task of rewriting the accompaniments for the com- 
posers—or is it for the publishers we must do it? This 
number is on the dramatic side, setting the beautiful 
poem of Katherine Tynan. 

Gordon Balch NEVIN: “Upon the snow-clad earth,” 
tp. c. e. Ditson, 15c. A splendid processional, and 
equally fine for the spirited number which every service 
ought to have. The music sings itself out joyfully, the 
composer not interfering with the good tune and simple 
rhythm but letting both do their best. The average volun- 
teer choir will delight in it. 

Francis W. SNOW: “Sleep Holy Babe,” 6p. cu. e. 
Riker-Brown, 15c. A beautiful lullaby, simple, genuine, 
and very easy for any choir, though there will be a world 
of difference between the simple singing of it and the ap- 
plication of the finer touches which an artist will add and 
which the anthem takes so effectively. Real heart-felt 
music, and beautiful. In spite of all the modernists have 
done, it isn’t even yet a crime for music to simply be 
beautiful. 

Alfred WHITEHEAD: “Good Christian Men Re- 
joice,” 7 p.c. me. Carl Fischer, 15c. The grand old In 
Dulci Jubilo in one of its most effective settings ; it makes 
a real gem of a Christmas song. Even the amateurs will 
like it and perform it creditably, too. 

Alfred WHITEHEAD: “Now Christmas Day is 
come,” 8p. c. me. Carl Fischer, 15c. Betwixt cup and 
lip there’s many a slip, and between original idea and how 
it sounds there is sometimes quite a difference. This has 
everything it needs to have to the eye and the idea, but 
it’s the sort of music this reviewer is not willing to bet 
on until he has heard it performed. If it works out well 
in performance, it will be delightful. If it doesn’t, well 
it’s still a good idea. And good ideas are sorely needed 
in the realm of church music. 


“A CHRISTMAS CHORALOGUE” 
W. B. Ops 
For unaccompanied choir of mixed voices, 36p. e. Carl 
Fischer, 60c. “In writing this composition the thought 
has been to provide an accompaniment for the speaking- 
voice, which should create an atmosphere for the various 


—NOTE— 
All abbreviations used in the review pages will be found 
fully explained on October page 490. The full key to 
publishers will be found on August page 398. 
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situations, thereby assisting the imagination’”—all of 
which the good old standby organ accompaniment can 
always do most delightfully and economically. The open- 
ing text is: “Hum. . . oo.” And then the narrator be- 
gins. It looks like an attempt, and a highly creditable 
and successful one, to put into printed music some of the 
effects that sprang into being when the Stony Point En- 
semble made its all too brief appearance. There are those 
who will say this is all right for church services and 
those who will say it is all wrong; each organist will make 
his own decision about that. It is one of the most unique 
productions of the year and as such merits the examina- 
tion of every choirmaster interested in that type of music. 


Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Average Organist 


Roland DIGGLE: Will o’ the Wisp, 9p. me. Gray, 
75c. A “concert scherzo” of the toccata type, demand- 
ing colorful registration, nimble fingers, and a happy 
heart. If you can supply all three, add this to your re- 
cital repertoire; there is no clash with the splendid ex- 
ample by Mr. Nevin, as the two are very different in their 
mood-paintings. 


Roland DIGGLE: Passacaglia and Fugue, 12p. d. 
White-Smith, 75c. In 3-4 rhythm, as Bach; begins soft- 
ly and builds up, as Bach; disregards some of the laws 
about passacaglias, as Bach; reaches a dashing climax, 
and closes with a fugue. The theme is first announced 
alone, to be played softly, and we wonder how many 
organists will follow the rage and tramp it out on full 
organ just as Bach’s theme has been similarly murdered. 
Music of this sort can hardly be expected by any modern 
composer to be accepted by the profession for anything 
more pretentious than service use, and we heartily en- 
dorse this for that purpose as it will make a splendid 
morning prelude. If a player finds, upon learning a diffi- 
cult composition like this, that he can command a con- 
cert audience’s attention with it, all the better; if not, 
he still has added a stunning prelude to his repertoire. 


Gerald F. FRAZEE: Chimes o’er the Lake, 4p. e. 
White-Smith, 50c. Chimes or Harp are essential in this 
simple little bit of music. It’s the barcarolle type, merely 
to create moments of musical beauty; how well it does 
that will depend upon the artistic use of the Chimes and 
the degree of loveliness available in the softer registers 
of the organ. 

Schubert, ar. Caspar P. Koch: Thou art Repose, 4p. 
e. Schirmer, 50c. The beautiful Schubert melody very 
finely adapted to the organ. And what a joy it is in a 
dreary world now and then to hear one of these ultra- 
simple old melodies that seem so infinitely genuine com- 
pared to the sham of much of our contemporary exist- 
ence. Anybody can play this tune, if he but have a good 
organ and a heart. Schubert wrote for the heart; it’s 
an idea. 


Sigfrid KARG-ELERT: Rondo alla Campanella, 6p. 
vd. Schmidt, 60c. Another fine concert piece for mod- 
ern organists and modern organs, not to mention also 
modern audiences. Marked “allegrissimo.” Given an 
ample technic—and it makes heavy demands, for merely 
being able to play a thing of this kind is not enough, one 
must have more than enough technic before it can go 
smoothly—this ought to be a stunning concert piece, 
opening with full organ and closing the same way, but 
in between staying mostly around the forte or piano side. 


























In 1846 


In 1846 the building of 
Melodeons was begun 
in Brattleboro, Vermont. 
In 1850 Jacob Estey be- 
came part owner in this 
business @ @ e@ 
From then to now the 
organ building business 
has descended from 
father to son, until it is 
now in the hands of the 
fourth generation e@ e 
During these 87 years a 
priceless experience in 
organ building has been 
accumulated and the 
heritage of quality 
standards has become 
ESTEY ideals @ @ e@ 
The newly organized 
Estey Organ Corpora- 
tion will steer its course 


by these traditions e 
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CIRCULARS? 


—_ pieces of printed 
matter daily find their way to the 
waste basket unread. Many are 
elegant specimens of advertising 
copy, but, not planned with more 
care, they are utterly worthless. 
Our Service offers advertisers a 
combination of typographical lay- 
out and copy writing that will 
eliminate much of this waste... . 


= a complete service 


COPY 
DESIGNING 
ENGRAVING 
ELECTROTYPING 


RICHMOND BOROUGH 
PUBLISHING and PRINTING COMPANY 


16 PARK AVENUE, PORT RICHMOND, N. Y. 
Telephone POrt Richmond 7-2500-1-2 


























Latham True 


for Organ and Piano 
In a Gothic Cathedral 


Built on the opening phrase of the Gregorian 

“Gloria in Excelsis Deo.” 9 pages, not diffi- 

CN yaa s sd ie sistas aster ah ono Susie wa aeeeeewe 80c 
Moonlight on a Pagan Temple 

. . and ever and anon is heard the far-off 

silvery tone of temple bells.” 7 pages, not diffi- 


Ciflbs (CHIMES: CESIFADIE so. sis oss os cecnsenasee 60c 
‘lwe copies necessary unless music is memorized. 
for Organ 


Carrillon—Ballad—Mater Adorans 


Chimes desirable in the Carillon and Mater 
Adorans, but not in the Ballad. 5, 5, and 4 pages 
respectively; not difficult .............. 60c each. 
Castilleja Sonata 
Academic Prologue—Litany 

Choral and Toccata 
“The Castilleja flower, tipped with love and wis- 
dom, traces radiant vignettes of memory across 
Life's manuscript.” “Castilleja” is Spanish for 
a flower that grows wild upon the hillsides of 
California. It has been taken for the name of 
a private school (located in Palo Alto) of which 
the Composer is Dean of the Faculty of Music. 
29 pages, of moderate difficulty ............ $1.50 


Cressey & Allen, Portland, Maine. 
OR THROUGH YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
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R. Deane SHURE: Shadow Mountain, 4p. md. J. 
Fischer & Bro., 50c. Here is music of the Karg-Elert 
type, which demands that the player have and use im- 
agination, both in the registration and in the general 
poetic or dramatic approach to the interpretation. We 
should begin with a fairly large three-manual organ, of 
modern tone colors. If we are a bit of a dramatist, we'll 
do a better job of it. Organ music suffers mostly from 
lack of imagination; here is music that has imagination 
as its foundation. Nothing could be more painful than a 
student’s plodding through this as a five-finger exercise ; 
placed right in any program, church or concert, it is 
doubtful if any organ composition could be more com- 
mandingly effective. But it’s almost all up to the player 
himself. If you have imagination, play this; if you 
haven't, practise it but don’t play it for your public till 
your imagination develops. 

R. Deane SHURE: JVailing Wall of Jerusalem, 4p. 
me. J. Fischer & Bro., 50c. Again we need a modern 
organ, a modern tone-painting organist, plenty of imagin- 
ation, and sympathy. Get all these together at the right 
time, give the work the right place on the program, and 
we have created a real impression. This music of Mr. 
Shure’s is not difficult for the fingers, it’s only difficult 
for the brains; we’re not accustomed to deliberate mood- 
painting on the organ, we hardly know what to do about 
it. The thing to do is to forget all the rules and regu- 
lations we ever learned in music and, constituting our- 
selves dramatists, set to the task of carrying an impres- 
sion so strongly across to our audiences that they’ve got 
to get it. Assertive organ music, not submissive. 


Church Music 


FOR INTERMEDIATE CHOIRS 
Ar. G. B. NEVIN 
Ten Easy Anthems for Intermediate Choirs, ar. by the 
two Nevins, father and son, 28p. 3-part arrangements 
all, soprano-contralto-baritone; J. Fischer & Bro., 60c— 
or 6c a number. Full list of pieces will be found on Oc- 
tober page 496 and November page 544. 

Tastes differ but our preference is for the Bach 
chorale, ““O praise and bless the Lord,” which is not only 
most effective but also most practical, for it furnishes 
fine study material for any choir. Here is sterling church 
music at its finest; too bad there was only one Bach, yet 
he left enough to keep us all occupied for many centuries. 

Next to the Bach arrangement we find Maker’s “O 
Father haste the promised hour,” a tuneful work in 6-8 
rhythm, aptly serving as recreation after attempting the 
sturdy Bach. The Cornelius arrangement is another num- 
ber with individual and distinct flavor, which can also be 
said of Vogler’s “Holy is the Lord.” All the numbers 
are useful, all churchly and practical. There is no pad- 
ding. It’s a fine contribution to church literature. 

While intended for intermediate choirs there is noth- 
ing either by selection or by treatment obviously intended 
for juniors alone and we believe the collection will be 
found invaluable to many choirmasters struggling with 
newly-organized volunteer groups; nothing could be bet- 
ter adapted to their use than this collection. 


“FOLLOWING FOSTER’S FOOTSTEPS” 
Gorpon Batcu NEVIN 

“A Dramusical in One Act,” 68p. me. J. Fischer & Bro., 
$1.00. Dedicated to “that ardent champion of Foster, 
Josiah Kirby Lilly.” Arrangements are published for 
mixed voices and for women’s voices. 

Many choirs have wanted something like an operetta 
or other concert piece that did not require too much act- 
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ing, too much scenery and stage-machinery. And here it 
is. Says the preface: “Here we have a stage work for 
ensembles which emphasizes the musical content and vir- 
tually eliminates the usual amateur histrionics. Any stage 
or platform of adequate size may be used and no spe- 
cial scenery is needed . . . The scene is laid in a large - 


reception room and the occasion is an afternoon 
musicale.” The chorus is the “audience” attending the 
musicale. Nothing could be simpler. Performance: 55 
minutes. 


The music is partly original, partly borrowed from or 
based on Foster; we can’t imagine anything going over 
better with the average audience coming for such a choir 
event. The work will not be difficult to do, and do very 
well, and since ‘“‘a good time” is essential for all, both for 
the choir during the many rehearsals and for the audi- 
ence during the final performance, it is recommended 
without hesitation. It is masterfully treated by the com- 
poser-arranger ; all the effort is centered on the final re- 
sults, none on any attempt to improve on Foster’s lovely 
old melodies. 


Easy Organ Pieces 


Selected Numbers of Fine Quality that Make 
Little Demand on Technic 
By PAUL S. CHANCE 


A few organists enjoy warm churches where practise is 
possible throughout the winter months, but the great 
majority have to get along the best they can with a piano 
for the manual work and a short period at the organ on 
Saturday nights and on Sunday afternoons. The ap- 
pended list, with one or two exceptions, is prepared with 
such conditions in mind. 

Edward Shippen BARNES: Suite No. 2, Op. 25. 16p. 
20 min. md. (B. M. C., 75c). This is a real suite, not 
just a collection of unrelated numbers assembled under 
the name, as the material given out in the first of the 
sct is used in different ways in the others of the group 
and much ingenuity has been expended in securing 
variety and contrast. It may be played in its entirety, or 
the different numbers may be used separately. Prelude, 
4p. 3% min., is in churchly style and is ideal for an open- 
ing number where brevity is required. Andante, 3p. 5 
min., is an exquisitely beautiful piece which may be used 
for an offertory, and is alone worth the price of the suite. 
Scherzo, 5p. 4 min., and Finale, 4p. 5 min., taken to- 
gether make an excellent postlude. 

Gaston M. DETHIER: Andante Grazioso, 2p. 234 
min. md. (J. Fischer & Bro., 50c). This little number is 
in trio style, is most pleasing as an offertory or as a re- 
cital number, and is a good example of the artistic re- 
sults obtained by Mr. Dethier in his short compositions 
for the organ. 

Russell King MILLER: Cortege, Op. 13. 4p. 4 
min. md. (J. Fischer & Bro., 50c). In this number the 
composer has secured variety in treatment by skillful 
changes of key and of rhythm, without impairment of 
form or effect. The result is a beautiful composition 
which may be used successfully for a processional, re- 
cessional, or postlude. 

Miniatures for the Organ from the Works of Russian 
Composers, ar. Harold Vincent MILLIGAN: 29p. 
(Arthur P. Schmidt Co., 75c). Contains the follow- 
ing: AMANI, Elegy, 5p. 4 min. BARMOTINE, Pas- 
torale, 5p. 5 min., especially beautiful and effective. 
DARGOMIJSKY, Russian Song, 4p. 3% min. GRET- 
CHANINOFF, Cradle-Song, 3p. 2 min., a little melody 
instinct with tenderness and caressing. GLAZOUNOW, 























ANNOUNCING THE APPOINTMENT OF 











CARL WEINRICH 


DIRECTOR of the ORGAN DEPARTMENT 


lestmiuster Choir Srhonl 


“Among American organists, no one has had a more phenomenal rise than Carl Weinrich. A 
disciple of Lynnwood Farriam, he gained a national reputation by the brilliant manner in which 
he carried on the recital traditions which Farnam had established.” His recitals ranging from 
Bach to the moderns have brought him tremendous acclaim from the public as well as the pro- 
fession. Mr. Weinrich will assume the duties of his new appointment at the beginning of the 
1934 Fall semester, and will henceforth represent Westminster Choir School with annual re- 
cital tours in the interest of better organ playing and a higher type of repertoire for both church 
and recital, just as Westminster Choir for many years has made concert tours in the interest of 
better church music and finer choral singing. 

















The growth of the Organ and Composition Departments of Westminster Choir School, 
both under the direction of David Hugh Jones, F.A.G.O., has been so extensive that 
Mr. Jones, already well known for his work in composition, will now devote his entire 
time to the development of the Department of Composition. 


Westminster Choir School : Princeton, N. J. 
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Andante Espressivo, 4p. 3% min., a straight-forward 
Russian tune, very pleasing. MOUSSORGSKY, March 
of Victory, 5p. 3% min., a stirring march, whose only 
fault is its brevity; for a postlude one can fall back on 
repetition if the number is too short. SCRIABINE, 
Prelude in G-flat, 3p. 2% min. This collection can be 
highly recommended, not only because the numbers are 
skillfully transcribed by one of our leading organists, 
but because the music is good and lacks the heavy, 
gloomy character we so often find in Russian com- 
positions. 

James H. ROGERS: Madrigal, 5p. 4% min. e. 
(Arthur P. Schmidt Co., 50c). A melody of a pastorale 
character, which seems to express some tender and deli- 
cate thought. It is written for solo stop with soft ac- 
companiment, and is always satisfactory for general use 
as an offertory number. 


Current Publications List 


ORGAN: Walter Keller: Consummation, 4p. e. J. 
Fischer & Bro., 50c. 

Do.: Fulfillment, 3p. e. J. Fischer & Bro., 50c. 

Ralph Marryott: ar. Praetorius’ Lo How a Rose, 2p. 
ve. Ditson, 40c. 

ANTHEMS: W. G. Alcock: “Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimittis” in A, 12p. c. s. me. (hn) 

Richard G. Appel: “Benedicite,” 7p. e. c. Riker, Brown 
& Wellington, 15c. A good setting, with unisons carry- 
ing all but two pages. 

A. Bagioli, ar. D. B. McClosky: “Lord who art merci- 
ful,” c. t. 6p.e. R. B. & W., lic. 

Charles Bennett: “Te Deum,” c. t. 12p. me. R. B. & 
W., 20c. An interesting setting, musical; some 8-part 
writing. 

Richard Keys Biggs: Four Processional-Recessional 
Hymns, 2p. e. (m, 12c) Printed on an anthem-sized 
card, as convenient as they are excellent. 

A. M. Buchanan: “Wondrous Love,” 6p. cu. md. J. 
Fischer & Bro., 15c. On a folk-hymn in Dorian mode 
from Virginia. 

Ernest Bullock: “Saint John Baptist,’ 5p. cq. md. 
(co). 

T. F. H. Candlyn: “Rise Crowned with Light,” 7p. 
c. me. Schmidt, 12c. 

William Child, ed. H. G. Ley: “Sing we merrily,” 15p. 
8-p. cu. me. (hn) Composed in 1639 by the organist 
of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 

Percy N. Cox: “Benedictus es Domine” in Af, 7p. cq. 
me. Gray, 1L5c. 

H. Mildred Davis: “Hope of the World,” 7p. cq. me. 
R. B. & W., 15c. 

Louis R. Dressler: “Come Heavenly Father from 
above,” 6p. cq. s. e. (g, 15c) 

Winfred Douglas: “Four Ninefold Kyries,” 9p. c. me. 
Gray, 15c. 

Gabrieli, ed. J. F. Williamson: “Benedixisti,” 10p. 7- 
p. cu. Schirmer, 18c. 

Ralph A. Harris: “Te Deum Laudamus,” Bf, 19p. c. 
t. t-b. me. Gray, 25c. 

Basil Harwood: “Let the people praise Thee O God,” 
cq. s. me. (hn) For the harvest season. 

Frederick Johnson: “O Lord support us,” 4p. cqu. me. 
R. B. & W., 12c. 

D. H. Jones: “Glory to God in the highest,” 3p. 8-p. 
cu. me. Carl Fischer, 12c. 


Do.: “Hosanna,” 6p. cu. me. Carl Fischer, 15c. 


Carl F. Mueller: “Praise to the living God,” 11p. cu. 
md. Schirmer, 18c. 
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Gordon Balch Nevin: “Lord our faith increase,” 5p. 
md. J. Fischer & Bro., 15c. Mr. Nevin has written an 
organ version of Bach’s Air for G-string, and against 
this the chorus sings entirely independent music. A splen- 
did example of that type of music. 

Ar. George Ross: “Give to our’God immortal praise,” 
8p. cq. me. Carl Fischer, 15c. On a melody from 1628. 

George Ross: “O love divine.how sweet thou art,” 8p. 
cq. me. Carl Fischer, 15c. 

Francis W. Snow: “O sing unto the Lord a new song,” 
14p. c. t. Gray, 20c. 

Gerald M. Stokes: “Save me O God,” 10p. c. b. md. 
R. B. & W., 15c. 

Eric H. Thiman: “Thou Whose Almighty Word,” 6p. 
cq. e. (hn) 

Wagner, ar. H. V. Milligan: ‘Sanctus, 
Schmidt, 10c. On Parsifal themes. 

Ernest E. Welles: “Beneath the Cross,” 6p. cqu. me. 
R. B. & W., 15c. Tuneful and harmonious, the type of 
music most congregations will enjoy. 

Alfred Whitehead: “Lord of our life,” 5p. cq. e. 
Schmidt, 12c. 

Wm. A. Wolf: “He that dwelleth,” 10p. cq. t. md. 
Presser, 18c. 

ANTHEMS: MEN’S VOICES: Jones, ar. G. B. 
Nevin: “Shepherd of Souls,” 4p. me. J. Fischer & Bro., 
15c. 

Gordon Balch Nevin: “Thou art the way,” 4p. me. c. 
J. Fischer & Bro., 12c. 


Calendar 
For Program Makers Who Take Thought of 


Appropriate Times and Seasons 
—FEBRUARY— 


” 


Pp. cq. e: 


1. Wm. Sterndale Bennet died, London, 1875. 

2. Adolph M. Foerster born, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1854. 
2. Dr. Ray Hastings born, Bainbridge, N. Y. 

2. George W. Marston died, Sandwich, Mass., 1901. 
2. Palestrina died, Rome, 1594. 

2. Feast of Purification. 

3. Mendelssohn born, Hamburg, Germany, 1809. 

4. Floyd J. St. Clair born, Johnstown, Pa. 

5. Rossetter G. Cole born, Clyde, Mich., 1866. 

5. J. Lawrence Erb born. 

7. James H. Rogers born, Fair Haven, Conn., 1857, 
8. Charles Fonteyn Manney born, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


9. J. Varley Roberts died, 1920. 

10. Franz C. Bornschein born, Baltimore, Md. 
12. Lincoln born, 1809. 

13. Wagner died, Venice, Italy, 1883. 

14. Ash Wednesday. 

15. Prateorius born, 1571; died, 1621. 

18. Eric DeLamarter born, Lansing, Mich. 

18. Martin Luther died, 1546. 

18. First Sunday in Lent. 

19. Marcus H. Carroll born, Belfast, Ireland. 
20. Dr. David McK. Williams born, Wales. 

21. G. Waring Stebbins died, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1930. 
22. Washington’s birthday, 1732. 

22. Widor born, Lyons, France, 1845. 

23. Handel born, Halle, Germany, 1685. 

23. Walter Keller born, Chicago, IIl. 

23. George C. Martin died, Lambourne, Eng., 1916. 
24. Wm. Wolstenholme born, 1865. 

27. Louis Adolphe Coerne born, Newark, N. J. 
27. Wm. R. Spence born, Montreal, Can., 1859. 
29. Rossini born, Pesaro, Italy, 1792. 
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Mr. Arthur W. Quimby Revives an Old Idea and Adds it to the Cleveland 
Organ for his Complete-Bach Series 


g NQUESTIONABLY 1933 has made 
“| more progress for the organ world 
VA than the whole decade preceding it. 
We are almost too clearly dividing 
ourselves into two camps, one de- 
termined to press ahead and see what 
our modern reaction will be after we 
have tried the new and the old ideas 
that are pressing upon us for atten- 
tion, the other equally determined to 
$ carry on with the old tools and our 

2%) old ideas about the use of them. 

From Cleveland comes the first 
important revival of the ancient Ruckpositiv Organ, ap- 
plied by Mr. Arthur W. Quimby to his complete-Bach 
series of recitals in the Cleveland Museum of Art. In 
October 1932 T.A.O. presented Mr. Quimby’s unusual 
work in the Museum, together with a rareiy-obtainable 
set of attendance-figures. In November 1933 we pre- 
sented the program of his complete-Bach series and with- 
held mention of the new Ruckpositiv Organ till we could 
secure for our readers the kind of facts they are inter- 
ested in. Those facts are now available, thanks to Mr. 
Quimby and to the efficient Miss Daisy Weld Warner 
of the Museum staff. It isa pleasure to quote Mr. Quim- 
by’s description: 

“The Riickpositiv was especially designed to supple- 
ment the present organ and restore a tradition in organ 
building which unfortunately has fallen into disuse of 
late years. It was felt that a free-speaking division is 
essential for the playing of Bach and his predecessors, 
and is also desirable for all other music. 

“The Riickpositiv is placed in its traditional locat‘on 
on the gallery rail in front of the main organ and be- 
hind the player’s back (hence the name Riickpositiv). 
The open chest is built unusually large to provide ample 
speaking space for the free development of each tone and 
for the encouragement of resultant tone. The effect of 
full Positiv, although it combines only one 8’ and that a 
very mild one, is that of 8’. 

“The voicing of the individual voices is decidedly on 
the mild side. The fusion of the mutations and the 
Fourniture with the octaves creates a piquant, pungent 
ensemble, and yet the ranks may be used in smaller con:- 
binations, thus giving a variety which is as essential to 








modern music as it is traditional with the old masters. 
The varied programs of the Museum demand this com- 
prehensive use of the instrument.” 

The Cleveland example of the Ruckpositiv was made 
by Mr. Walter Holtkamp and we attribute full credit for 
its revival in America to Mr. Quimby for providing the 
opportunity and to Mr. Holtkamp for being ready to take 
advantage of it. To Mr. Quimby also we must give credit 
for the application of thoroughly modern ideas of artis- 
try in organ tone, and to Mr. Holtkamp credit for his 
thorough investigation of the historical background be- 
hind all the attention that has been given lately by the 
American organ world to the organs of Silbermann and 
others; we can be sure his sympathetic approach to the 
problem has insured a splendid example. 

Here indeed is an unusual stoplist. Those who have 
read Senator Richards’ many sermons on organ-tone will 
not be greatly surprised that there are two 4’ registers 
but only one 8’, but “the effect of the full Positiv . 
is that of 8.” 


Wind-pressure 3” 
8 BOURDON 34%x334 61wom 
+ PRESTANT 56 61- -copper 
FLUTE 80 h C-c* 37%c 

2 2/3 NASARD 68 chimneys 61m 
2 DOUBLETTE 70 61m 
1 3/5 TIERCE 90 C-ct 370m 
1 1/3 LARIGOT 68 CC-B 240m 
1 PICCOLO 75 CC-B 240m 
III MIXTURE 1830m 

CC 22-26-29 

C 19-22-26 

c? 15-19-22 

c* = 8-12-15 


Two of the registers are of copper; two begin at 
middle-C, and two others stop there. In each case the 
scale of the largest pipe is the one indicated (not of the 
normal CC pipe). Mr. Quimby quotes Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer as follows (from his recently-published auto- 
biography) : 

“Tt is not so much on the number of stops as on how 
they are placed that the effect of an organ depends. An 
organ is complete if, in addition to the Pedal, it has a 
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Great, Choir, and Swell Organ. It is very important that 
the second of these be really built as a Choir Organ, which 
means that, as in the old organs, it stands in a case of its 
own in front of the Great Organ and is thus both in 
position and sound distinct from the two other organs 
which are housed in the main case.” 

First a word of credit to those who have made the 
Cleveland organ and recitals possible. The Skinner Or- 
gan was the gift of the widow and daughters of P. J. 
McMyler, and Mrs. McMyler and her daughters provide 
also for the maintenance of the recitals and musicales. 
The first recital was given in March, 1922, by Mr. 
Douglas Moore, and upon his retirement Mr. Quimby 
was appointed in 1925. 

The Rtickpositiv is temporarily played from the Choir 
manual; nine stops of the Choir have been temporarily 
disconnected in order to control the nine stops of the 
Ritickpositiv. This leaves Mr. Quimby with the unen- 
closed new Rickpositiv division of the Choir, and the 
following enclosed division—stops remaining after the 
nine have been silenced: 


8 DIAPASON 61m 
KL. ERZAHLER 61m 
DULCIANA 61m 
CONCERT FLUTE 61wm 


4 FLUTE 61m 

2 PICCOLO 61m 

8 CLARINET 61m 
Harp 

4 Harp-Celesta 
Tremulant 


A system of three ventils has been installed for the 
more flexible control of the organ, including the added 
Riickpositiv ; under close scrutiny this looks like a new 
form of several older devices rolled into one. We try 
to make the explanation clear: 

Every modern organ has two methods of causing stops 
to sound: 1. by drawing the stop-knobs; 2. by using either 
the register-crescendo or the full-organ ensemble (mis- 
named sforzando). These two systems are retained, and 
a third one is added: 3. ventils. In the Cleveland organ 
a ventil is in reality a fixed combination of stops that 
are brought into play without moving the stop-knobs— 
just as the full-organ ensemble piston brings all the stops 
into play but moves none. 

In our present organs the stop-knobs and register- 
crescendo do not in any way interfere with each other. 
But the ventils do interfere; they silence all stops that 
are speaking at the moment (without moving their stop- 
knobs) and they silence the effect of the register-cres- 
cendo and full-organ ensemble. Thus if we are playing 
with 16’ tone on the Pedal, all strings drawn on the Swell 
and Choir, and some reeds on the Great, the moment we 
press a ventil piston all these other sounds cease and we 
get instead whatever fixed combination has been arranged 
on the ventil. The Cleveland organ has three of these 
fixed-combination ventils. 

To add an element of pliability to this system there 
have been installed two special devices; Mr. Quimby calls 
one a Ventil Cancel and the other a Stop Release. The 
ventil cancel kills off the combination of the ventil and 
the stops set on it no longer speak. The stop release 
kills off the silencing effect the ventil has had on the 
drawn stop-knobs or opened register-crescendo, and these 
stops or the crescendo speak. 

This then enables the player to: 

1. Play the stops drawn by the fixed ventil, with all 
others automatically silenced ; 
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2. Add to that combination any stops drawn by hand 
or by register-crescendo or full-organ ensemble ; 

3. Silence and cancel the ventil combination and leave 
only the drawn stops or the register-crescendo etc. 

It will be observed that the player can, for example, 
while playing on any manual, procede to entirely re-set 
his stops and not disturb his registration—because the 
stop-action is broken and no longer affects the chest me- 
chanism—until he touches the stop release, when the con- 
nection to the chests is restored and the newly-set regis- 
tration comes into effect. 

Our photo shows the Riickpositiv in permanent po- 
sition and with all the case-work this example will ever 
have. As to its charm for the public we quote Mr. Denoe 
Leedy in the Cleveland Press: 

“This added Riickpositiv is a type of unenclosed Choir 
Organ, built out in full view of the audience. Much 
interest centered in it, inasmuch as it made it possible for 
the organist to give the Bach performance the type of 
coloristic treatment intended by the composer. Melodies 
are thus made to stand out from the contrapuntal weave 
in a clear, well-articulated fashion, in full view of the 
audience, so to speak. This was especially effective in 
the Concerto No. 1 in G, where what was comparable to 
a ‘concertante’ part was given a clear, sharply-delineated 
treatment.” 

Mr. Herbert Elwell writing in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer has this to say, with reference to the Riickpositiv: 

“This was the first opportunity the public has had to 
hear the newly-installed Riickpositiv of the Museum or- 
gan. This addition greatly augments the tonal variety of 
the instrument. With the Riickpositiv speaking out in 
clear, brilliant tones against the more subdued back- 
ground of the Great Organ, the instrument seems to take 
on new life, and its usual ecclesiastical soberness gives 
way to something gay and animated. The piquant tones 
and antiphonal effects made possible by the Riickpositiv 
were made delightfully effective by Mr. Quimby, espe- 
cially in the jolly Allegro and Presto of the Concerto.” 

These opinions of two of Cleveland’s school of well- 
educated music critics seem to prove our prophecy when 
the photographs were first viewed, that the fact of the 
Riickpositiv’s being located with all its mysterious and 
interesting pipes out in the open directly before the de- 
lighted eyes of the public—eyes which in the Museum 
have heretofore had only a curtain to look at—will be an 
added attraction with a psychological effect that will be 
invaluable in Mr. Quimby’s further cultivation of his 


audiences. 
AS 
Wanted: Facts Worth Reading 


In 1918 when this magazine was founded the most noted 
newspaper man in New York City predicted an early 
demise because, he said, it would be impossible to find 
things to print after the sixth issue. But even in those 
days there were many organists who knew that there 
were innumerable details that so long as life lasted would 
be subject to constant change and improvement, and they 
determined to change and improve with all the rest of 
humanity. Today our problem is not to find things to 
print but to have the courage to stop printing things that 
are at best nothing but free publicity for some individual 
—and, sorry to say, a brand of publicity that is not worth 
the ink it takes to print it. Only our readers—and our 
own conscience—can help up stop such use of pages that 
cry aloud for the sterling stuff we very much prefer to 
pack into them. 














Harvey Gaul, That’s All 


Organist, Author, Composer, Choirmaster, Conductor, Music Critic, and 


Teacher who Made Pittsburgh and U. S. A. Famous 
By JULIAN R. WILLIAMS 


HE MAIN STREET of Pittsburgh 
is Fifth Avenue. Running in a fair- 
kK ly straight sort of way (for Pitts- 
burgh) up through the town built on 
the long strip of land between the 
Allegheny and Monongehela Rivers, 
it does seem that a majority of local 
{ institutions of consequence are lo- 
cated in close proximity to it. All 
kinds of churches—and you know 
“efaa Pittsburgh is a Presbyterian town— 
are either directly on Fifth Avenue 
or, like Shadyside Presbyterian or 
the Church of the Ascension, just a block or two away. 

Which is but by way of introduction that way out in 
Pittsburgh’s East End, in the exclusive Squirrel Hill 
district and on Shady Avenue just two blocks off Fifth, 
is located Calvary Church; here it is that Dr. Harvey 
Gaul has developed a superb tradition of church music 
and written most of the compositions which have brought 
him nation-wide fame. 

As organist, choirmaster, teacher, lecturer, critic, 
author, and composer, certain it is that Harvey Gaul has 
made a contribution to the cultural life of Pittsburgh 
most hard to match. So it was only obviously fitting 
that the University of Pittsburgh should last spring hon- 
or him and itself by bestowing upon him the degree of 
Doctor of Music for brilliant and varied contributions to 
the City’s musical, artistic, and dramatic activities. 

Back in the dull early ‘eighties Harvey Bartlett Gaul 
was born in New York City. I do not know that there 
is any special significance in the fact of place. At least 
Dr. Gaul can not be held to blame in the matter and the 
record tells that he left for more interesting parts as 
soon as he possibly could. 

He began to practise the organ diligently along about 
the time (or very soon thereafter, at any rate) he under- 
took to solve the mysteries of the alphabet, his first 
teacher being Geo. F. LeJeune, organist of Old Trinity 
and a great figure in his day. 

In 1895 he became associate organist of St. John’s 
Church in New York City at the age of eighteen. Sub- 
sequent positions, until he was called to Calvary in 1911, 
were Emmanuel Church, Cleveland, and St. Luke’s 
Church in the Latin quarter while a student in Paris. I 
believe that Dr. J. H. Macllvaine, one of the greatest 
preachers the Episcopal Church ever had and who was 
rector of Calvary in 1911, was primarily responsible and 
influential in engineering Dr. Gaul’s coming to Pitts- 
burgh. 

The influence of Paris has dominated to a great extent 
in the training of many of the country’s outstanding or- 
ganists during the past thirty years. In Paris Dr. Gaul 
worked with the painstaking drill-master Abel Decaux 
and with the two great masters, Guilmant and Widor. 
In theory and composition he was a pupil of Vincent 
d’Indy at the Schola Cantorum. 

He also had the advantage of a period of study in 
England with Alfred R. Gaul—the same who wrote the 
cantata “The Holy City” which is fairly well known by 
this time, I take it, to American organists. 

A later and important teacher was Signor Nella, of St. 
Peter’s, Rome. 





As has been said, “Pittsburgh is the last strong-hold 
of the quartet choir.” As a consequence, speaking gen- 
erally, and being not unmindful of sundry worthy at- 
tempts made by several of the idealists among the Pres- 
byterian organists to hasten the ultimate arrival of the 
chorus choir, real church music in Pittsburgh over the 
years, it can quite truthfully be said, has been heard only 
in the various liturgical churches. There is a ray of 
light in the fact that some of the Presbyterians have come 
to the point of experimenting with choruses at their eve- 
ning services. Once the feeling of strangeness wears off 
and the fear of the untried passes away I think we may 
look for important and far-reaching improvements in 
these same quarters. My hope, as an individual, is that 
I may live to see it. 

Calvary Church, under Dr. Gaul’s leadership during the 
past twenty-two years, has largely set the pace for mus- 
ic in the Episcopal Churches in Pittsburgh and surround- 
ing territory in western Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

The setting Dr. Gaul has for his work is an ideal one. 
Calvary Church, in the first place, is one of Cramm’s 
masterpieces, with a particularly lovely interior. The 
organ is a 3-50 Moller, adequate enough, with a division 
at the rear of the church. The choir is most fortunate 
in having a genuine choir-room in which to rehearse; it 
is a Spacious room and the beauty of the woodwork in 
it is worthy of note. It was one of the first such choir- 
rooms to be built and remains one of the finest to be 
found anywhere. 

The Choir of Calvary Church is the traditional one of 
men and boys, numbering sixty. Besides there is a large 
children’s choir which sings regularly at the Church 
service and at other times. Rehearsals are held daily. 

I have often wished that for the benefit of organists 
a resume might be made and published of the works 
sung by Calvary Choir during any given season. It 
might be a bit disquieting but, at the same time, it would 
be most helpful. The musical services at Calvary, within 
the limits prescribed by the prayer-book, follow no 
particular set patterns. All schools are drawn upon for 
material—the great German masters, most of the Rus- 
sians now available to us, and contemporary writers. 
There is almost a complete absence of the duller Vic- 
torians, although one feels that Dr. Gaul is not one to 
allow obsessions either for or against to get the better 
of his judgment of what is truly beautiful. As we all 
know, Dr. Gaul is an a-cappella enthusiast and makes a 
liberal use of this type of music. I have always felt that 
plainchant was particularly effective as it was introduced 
into the Calvary services. Perhaps one secret here is 
that it is not overdone. Speaking in general terms, 
hymns are sung fairly leisurely and not in the breathless 
fashion of which we are all guilty—at least, now and 
then. 

Organ numbers are drawn from many sources, with 
many transcriptions. Dr. Gaul, as you might expect, is 
a splendid improviser, and not the least interesting 
feature of the service at Calvary is an occasional postlude 
improvised on the preceding recessional hymn. 

To me one of the most striking features of the ser- 
vices is their warmth. This is unquestionably Dr. Gaul’s 
doing although Dr. Van Etten, present rector, is a man 
of imagination and gracious personality and plays his 
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part in helping to create this all-too-rare atmosphere. 

Calvary Church was the pioneer in radio broadcasting 
of church services. Dr. Gaul himself for a time was di- 
rector of the radio programs of Westinghouse station 
KDKA. 

One would think that taking care of the musical prob- 
lems of a parish like Calvary would constitute quite a 
full job for anyone, yet these are but one side to Dr. 
Gaul’s active and varied life. As you will later note, he 
has written and published a most lengthy list of musical 
works of many kinds. He has taught and does now 
teach extensively. He is music critic and nationally 
known as such for the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, cover- 
ing all the big features which come to town, besides writ- 
ing for the Saturday’s paper several columns of music 
news and comment. Of late years he has been doing 
dramatic criticism for the same paper and doing it stun- 
ningly. His style is all his own—keen, incisive and racy, 
illumined and supported by a grand sense of true values, 
whether he is writing of music or of the theater. He 
also acts as local correspondent for Musical America, 
and still another realm is that of art and book editor for 
the Post-Gazette. 

He has written critical articles of one kind or another 
for every music magazine in America. His writings 
range from Helps to the Helpless and hints to students, 
to discursive and scholarly articles such as, for example, 
the splendid Music and Devil-Worship appearing some 
time ago in Schirmer’s Music Quarterly. 

As a teacher Dr. Gaul has the fine faculty of being able 
to materially aid in the pupil’s development without at 
the same time interfering with that pupil’s own bent and 
direction, which, after all, is the all-important thing. He 
has had a hand in the development of a number of the 
best talents of this section, including such men as John 
Julius Baird, who is showing so much promise in com- 
position, and brilliant Garth Edmundson of New Castle, 
who is already taking a place as one of the significant 
contemporary American organ composers. His pupil, 
Alice Stempel, recently won the two Art Society awards, 
and Marianne Genet, another pupil, is in many cata- 
logues. 

Dr. Gaul has also made a reputation as a choral con- 
ductor, having for many years directed the Pittsburgh 
Men’s Chorus, Chamber of Commerce Men’s Chorus, the 
Y. M. and W. H. A. Chorus specializing in Hebrew mus- 
ic, the Pittsburgh A-Cappella Choir, the Singers’ Club 
of Cleveland, etc. He has been guest-conductor at the 
Philadelphia Chautauqua, and Conneaut festivals, and 
has directed the clubs in Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, University of Pittsburgh, Washington and Jef- 
ferson University, Miss Shearer’s School, Thurston Pre- 
paratory School, and Arnold School. 

Of course, away from Fifth Avenue and Squirrel Hill, 
Dr. Gaul is known chiefly for his compositions which 
cover a vast and varied range of effort. 

A list of his works, admittedly incomplete, which I 
have before me includes over two hundred separate 
works. This does not include those works now on the 
press, nor those in manuscript, nor the innumerable 
transcriptions made chiefly for organ. There are twenty- 
two different published pieces for organ alone and the 
list includes compositions for piano; cantatas to the num- 
ber of twelve, including the works which won the Tues- 
day Musical Club and Strawbridge & Clothier awards; 
operettas ; songs; mixed-voice part-songs; part-songs for 
women’s voices; anthems; Hebrew music; Latin music; 
and settings for the Episcopal service. Publishers in- 
clude practically all in this country. 
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DR. HARVEY GAUL 


It is impossible, within the limits of a short sketch 
such as this, to discuss at any length or in critical fashion 
such a formidable array. The best one can do is to ex- 
press admiration for the creative power and facility of 
the man, as is proved by such a list, and point out a few 
organ and choral favorites, letting it go at that. 

With the exception of Yasnaya Polyana, a lengthy 
tone-poem based upon an incident in the life of Count 
Leo Tolstoy, all of Dr. Gaul’s organ works are in the 
smaller forms. This is just as well, for there is an abun- 
dance of larger pieces, both by classic and modern writers 
and there is definite need for many shorter pieces char- 
acterized by movement, color, warmth and real inter- 
est. My favorites, in addition to the one I mentioned 
and which is decidedly worth doing, are: 

Wind in the Grass (h) 

Christmas Pipes of County Clare (j) 

Ave Maris of Nova Scotia Fishing-Fleet (j) 

Cortege Japonaise (g) 

To me much of Dr. Gaul’s best work is to be found 
in his settings for the Episcopal service and his anthems. 
These works have a superb dignity and show the Com- 
poser’s complete mastery of the difficult art of effective 
choral writing. Some of the anthems, in fact many of 
them, show the Russian influence and the best will com- 
pare very favorably with the finest by the “paladins of 
Moscow.” The figure of speech, if you must know, is 
by the subject of this sketch. 

This reminds me that one very notable characteristic 
of Dr. Gaul’s literary work is a quite astonishing gift for 
felicitous figures of speech and no American composer 
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can surpass him when it comes to selecting vivid and 
colorful titles for his things. 

Among the services and settings I would particularly 
like to call attention to the “Communion Services” in G 
and in G-minor (Schirmer) ; a unison setting published 
by Gray; and the ‘““Benedictus es Domine” (Gray). 

All Dr. Gaul’s anthems will be found to be worth in- 
vestigation. There are some beautiful ones among the 
earlier works, like “Lighten our Darkness.” There is 
the “Carol of the Russian Children” sung with marvel- 
lous effect by Dr. Williams at St. Bartholomew’s, New 
York. If you are not already familiar with it look up 
the “Sioux Indian Tribal Carol.” The “Russian Easter 
Alleluia” is stunning with a big choir. I also suggest 
that “Let Us Now Praise Famous Men” will be found 
to be a fine substitute for DeKoven’s “Recessional” for 
your patriotic services. Then there are the powerful “St. 
Michael’s Day Carols” published by Fischer and Ricordi. 
One of my own favorites is “Alleluia, Christ is Risen,” 
dedicated to my own choir and sung all over Europe with 
great success by the touring Westminster Choir. 

A fine cantata is “By Faith Alone” (White-Smith). 

No discussion of the work of Harvey Gaul is complete 
without mention of the pieces which have won awards 
from various organizations in different cities. I merely 
will list them. I am not sure that my list is complete. 
The Christmas cantata is of particular interest to or- 
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Cantatas: “Water Lillies” (h), Tuesday Musical Club; 
“Babe of Bethlehem” (h), Strawbridge & Clothier. 
Part-songs: “For the Numberless Unknown Heroes” (0), 
Mendelssohn Club; “Madrigal,” Chicago Madrigal Club; 
‘Dream Rhapsody” (j), Philadelphia Art Alliance. 
Men’s voices: “Hymn to Vulcan,” Pittsburgh Men’s 
Chorus. Women’s voices: “Eurydice,’ Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

Of particular interest to Catholic organists are his 
Latin anthems (Boston Music Co.). 

My advice to anyone unfamiliar with Dr. Gaul’s music 
is that he write to J. Fischer & Bro. or Arthur P. Schmidt 
Co., or any other publisher (whose name and address 
will be found in T.A.O.’s Directory page) and ask for a 
selection of works along the line of his particular inter- 
est. I hazard he will find he has added another name to 
his list of favorite composers. 

I would like to add a few words to this brief sketch 
which might help to make clearer to you the colorful 
personality which is Harvey Gaul, but limits of space will 
not permit. I would like to tell of his generous spirit— 
few indeed of us in the musical life of our city have not 
had, at some time or other, his helpful aid and advice. 
I would, most particularly, like to tell about that yellow 
roadster—none other like it in town. Harvey Gaul—a 
great figure on the contemporary scene and a grand per- 
sonality. To me he is of the same breed as the late, great 











ganists. 


Jim Huneker. 


HIS COMPOSITIONS—AND OTHER THINGS OF INTEREST 


ORGAN 

All Saints Day of 
Croatians (j) 

Ancient Hebrew Prayer* 

April Caprice (h) 

Ascension Fiesta* 

Ave Maris of Nova Scotia Fisher- 
men (j) 

Cantique d’Amore (s) 

Chanson Triste (h) 

Chant for Dead Heroes (h) 

Chant Triomphal (0) 

Christmas Pipes County Clare (j) 

Cortege Japonaise (g) 

Daguerreotype of an Old Mother 
(j) 

Easter Morning with Pennsylvania 
Moravians (j) 

Easter Morning on Mt. Roubidoux 


Pennsylvania 


J 
Eventide (a) 
From the Southland (h) 
Fughetta (h) 
Irish Christmas Lament* 
La Brume (h) 
Legende (a) 
Lenten Meditation (h) 
Little Bells of Our Lady of Lourdes 


G) 
Melodie Mignon (h) 
Michaelmas Antiphon* 
Noel Normandie (uw) 
Postludium Circulaire (g) 
Vesper Processional (j) 
Vorspiel (0) 
Wind and the Grass (h) 
Ysanya Polyana (h) 
*Now in preparation. 


ANTHEMS 
A Carol of St. Michael 
Ascension-day Carol 
Bread of the World 
Canticle of St. Michael 
Christ the Lord 
Come O Thou Traveller 
Couldn’t Hear Nobody (j) 
Daughters of Jerusalem (b) 
Eyes of the Lord 
God be in my Heart 
Have Mercy (g) 
I will love Thee (0) 
Let us now Praise Famous Men 
Light at Eventide 
Lighten our Darkness 
Lord Support us (h) 
O Brightness 
O Lord the Maker 
Once upon a Black Friday 
O Praise the Lord 
Russian Carol of the Trees 
Russian Children 
Russian Priest’s Blessing 
Russian Whitsunday 
St. Andrew’s Day Carol 
St. Michael’s Day Carol 
St. Peter’s Day Carol 
The Lord is my Shepherd 
There shall be a heap of corn (uw) 
Thine is the Day 
Three Responses 
Victory 

SERVICES 
Benedicite (two) 
Benedictus Est 
Communion in C, in G (two), in 

Gm. 


Communion, unison setting 
Short Communion 

Five Amens 

Jubilate Deo 

Magnificat 

Responses 

Six Hymns 


LATIN ANTHEMS 
Da Nobis Pacem 
A Salutaris 
Sicut Servus 


HEBREW MUSIC 
Ancient Hebrew Morning Hymn 
(r) 
Hineh Mah Tov 
Jewish Series (0) 
Traditional Hebrew Evening Chant 
Val Kulom 


ANTH.: WOMEN’S VOICES 
Five Amens 
If Ye Love Me (a) 
Lead Me, O God (b) 
Responses 
Spanish Easter Procession 
These Are They 
Thou Wilt Keep Him (0) 
Three Responses 


ANTHEMS: CHRISTMAS 

Czech Christmas Carol 
Nova Scotia Noel (r) 
Portugese Christmas Carol 
Three North American Carols 

ANTHEMS: EASTER 
Russian Easter Alleluia 
Three Marys 
Three Men Trudging 
Negro Easter Spiritual 
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CANTATAS 
Babe of Bethlehem (h) 
By Faith Alone (uw) 
Easter Miracle of St. 
Beaupre (r) 
Freeing of the Frontier (h) 
Great God Pan (vw) 
I hear America Singing (d) 
Johnny Appleseed (d) 
Psalm of Deliverance (r) 
The Singers 
Spring Rapture (d) 
Tubal Cain (d) 
Water Lillies (h) 
OPERETTAS 
Alice in Wonderland (uw) 
Pinnocchio (uw) 
Storyland (uw) 


PART-SONGS 
Numberless Unknown Heroes (0) 
Palestinian Laborer’s Chant (j) 
Palestinian Love Song (r) 

Song of Palestinian Harvesters (r) 
Stars of Summer Night (0) 
What Care I (0) 


PART-SONGS: MEN 
At the Hacienda 
Buonoparty 
By the Bivouac 
Cerbral Dinosauer (j) 
Daughters of Time 
Dere’s a Man 
Go Down Moses 
I Got a Robe 
Irish Battle Hymn (g) 
Joshua Fit the Battle 
Madrigal 
Mirage 
Our Good Cause (h) 
Ozymandias (0) 
Poe’s Fordham Prayer (r) 
Russian Thanksgiving 
Sal the Doggoned (t) 
Shall I Compare Thee (uw) 
Sonnet From the Portugese 
Sons of the Prophet (j) 
Swing Low 
The Lad I Used to Be (r) 
Till A’ the Seas (t) 
Volga Boatmen (uw) 
’Zekiel Saw the Wheel 
PART-SONGS: WOMEN 
Butterflies (0) 
Dream Rhapsody (j) 
Snow-Flakes (¢) 
Soft Soft Wind (g) 
Song of Palestinian Mothers 
Summer Noon 
Wedding Finery (uw) 
ORCHESTRA 

STRING QUARTET, ETC. 
Appalachia 
A Yigdal from Yemen 
Father Galitzen Remembers Prince 

Dmitri 
Litany of Our Lady of Loretto 

(three pianos) 
Three Palestinian Pastels 


Anne de 
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AND— 
10 Piano compositions ; 
40 Songs, church and secular. 


NOTE: The Editors assume no re- 
sponsibility for the spelling, though 
special care has been taken in the 
proof-reading not only of the printed 
page but also of original copy. Pub- 
lishers have been indicated wherever 
possible; key to publishers will be 
found on August page 398. The 
only question Mr. Williams failed to 
answer was when the man gets time 
to eat. 


DR. GAUL’S SERVICES 
Instigated by Mr. Williams’ refer- 
ence to Dr. Gaul’s service selections 
we secured a set of calendars for a 
complete year and present herewith 
some of the special services. Abbre- 
viations are all explained on October 
page 511. 

All Saints 
Foerster, In Memoriam 
Souls of the righteous, Noble 
How lovely, Brahms 
Brahms, Requiem selection 
First Sunday in Advent 
Noble, Solemn Prelude 
Fierce was the wild billow, Noble 
Noble, Postlude 
Armistice Day 

Gaul-j, Chant for Dead Heroes 
Let us now praise famous men, Gaul 
Elgar, Pomp and Circumstance 

Christmas: Old World Carols 
Three Kings, English 
Seven Joys of Mary, Yorkshire 
Three Ships, Derbyshire 
Jesu Thou dear Babe, Haiti 
Bethlehem, Glatz 
Nazareth, French 
Silence of the Night, Norwegian 
Still grows the evening, Bohemian 
Christmas Bells, Russian 
Three Kings, Russian 
Angel and Shepherds, Bohemian 
Guilmant, Manger Throne Postlude 

The first three carols were sung 
from the gallery as the prelude. 

A Morning Service 
Shure-j, Voice of Descending Dove 
Dove Flies Low, Kopolyoff 
King All Glorious, Barnby 
Shure-j, Cloud on Sinai 

General Selections 
All the stars of morning, Hebrew 
Jesu joy of man’s, Bach 
With music strong, Gaul 
Tis the holy hour, Beethoven 
There is a spirit singing, Shaw 
O be joyful, Martin 
Hail gladdening Light, Martin 
Bread of the world, Gaul 
Blessed Jesu, Dvorak 
Praise the Lord, Randegger 

Also many of the works common- 
ly found on all programs. 
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What Shall I Play? 


Answer No. 4 
By DR. HARVEY GAUL 
Calvary Episcopal Church 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Bach, In Dulci Jubilo 

Beethoven slow movements 

Boely, Pange Lingua 

Boulton, Fantasia Symphonique 

Bruch, Kol Nidre 

Debussy, Sunken Cathedral 

Edmundson, Bells Through Trees 

Edmundson, To Setting Sun 

Frysinger, Legend of St. Michael 

Gaul, Lenten Meditation 

Gigout, Supplication 

Guilmant, Commemoration 

Handel, Pastorale 

Hanson, Flight into Egypt 

James, Meditation Ste. Clotilde 

Johnston, Eventide 

Karganoff, Meditation 

Liszt, Ave Verum 

Liszt, Benedictus 

Liszt, Vater Unser 

Mackenzie, Evening Shadows 

Mendelssohn, Notturno 

Mendelssohn, Sonata 2 

Mendelssohn, Sonata 4 

Saint-Saens, Supplication 

Schubert, Ave Maria 

Shelton, Sundown 

Smith, Candlelight Time 

Tchaikowsky, Finale Pathetique 

Titelouze, Ave Maris Stella 

West, Evening Mood 

Williams, London Symphony 
Adagio 

Williams, Sea Symphony excerpt 
These selections are taken from 

Dr. Gaul’s preludes through the 

year, as showing in the briefest man- 

ner his answer to the question which 

we were not able to have him answer 

more fully in time for the present 

issue. 


American Composers 


Symposium on American Works 
Used by American Recitalists 


List No. 10 
Compiled by Dr. Harvey Gaul 
Candlyn, Divinum Mysterium 
Cole, Heroic Piece 
Hymnus 
Edmundson, Easter Spring Song 
Frysinger, Deo Gratias 
Harmonies du Soir 
James, Meditation Ste. Clotilde 
Kreckel-j, Musica Divina (two) 
McKinley-j, Lament 
Rogers’ Sonata 2 
Russell-j, Bells of St. Anne 
Schminke, Festal Postlude 
Stoughton, Dreams 
Taylor-j, Dedication 
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Recitals in New Form 


An American Organist in Jerusalem Unintentionally Inaugurates 
a New Style of Organ-Recital Program in America 


OMETHING new in the 

world of organ recitals has 

been developed by Mr. R. 

Deane Shure, composer, 

and organist of Mount 
Vernon Place Methodist Church, 
Washington, D. C. 

“That organ recitals are un- 
popular,” says Mr. Shure, “is not 
the fault of the organs, for we have 
the best in the world. I too love to 
play Bach, but I must admit that not 
everybody likes to listen to Bach. 
Trouble comes when we give way to 
ourselves too much and try to force 
the classics down the parched throats 
of the church-goers in too liberal 
doses.” 

In February T.A.O. Mr. Edward 
C. Potter by Editorial invitation 
presented a review of the organ com- 
positions written by Mr. Shure 
around Biblical texts. One of our 
valued subscribers is Mrs. Douglas 
H. Decherd, who with her husband 
is serving as missionary at Aleppo, 
Syria; her recitals at Easter on the 
new Austin in the Jerusalem Y.M. 
C.A. were published in our May is- 
sue, and in November we presented 
additional facts about her activities 
as organist both in Aleppo and in 
Jerusalem. Mr. Shure’s story now 
continues : 

“Upon my return from the Carib- 
bean cruise I had awaiting me an in- 
vitation to give a recital of my en- 
tire set of ten Biblical pieces, depict- 
ing scenes in and around Palestine, 
on the new Austin in the Jerusalem 
Y.M.C.A. The details are being ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Decherd who played 
my Palestine Suite on her dedicatory 
programs. I am writing a finale for 
this particular recital, and it will not 
be publicly performed until that 
time. We plan to sail from New 
York City on Aug. 1, 1934, to be 
gone about eight weeks; the recital 
will be given the last week of 
August.” 

Because of this unusual engage- 
ment and-the unusual character of 
the program specified, Mr. Shure 
began experimenting with the mak- 
ing of a program to combine the 
Biblical organ compositions with ap- 
propriate Bible readings by the 
minister, and that program, as at 
present planned for the Jerusalem 
Y.M.C.A. next summer and already 
arranged for ten cities in the east, is 
herewith given complete. While a 
minister’s opinion on music carries 
no more weight than an organist’s 


opinion on sermons, it is to the best 
interests of all that organist and 
minister understand each other. The 
following quotation is taken from 
Rev. Frederick Smith’s article in the 
Homiletic Review : 

“The minister who can reveal to 
his people that he can do something 
other than preach, or rather that he 
can preach in other ways than by 
speaking, gives added interest to his 
services. Many ministers have 
shown relationship of art to the ad- 
vancement of Christian truth by il- 
lustrating some sermon with a 
masterpiece of art for illustration. 
In the First Congregational Church 
of Newton, Kan., this relationship 
was recently brought out in a new 
way. 

“In conjunction with the organist 
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and a traveled member of the con- 
gregation a service was arranged 
around the idea of ‘A Musical 
Travelog Through the Holy Land.’ 
Mr. R. Deane Shure, in a musical 
setting for the organ, has given a 
musical interpretation of a pilgrim- 
age Through Palestine, consisting of 
four numbers. 

The music has on its outside cover 
a line reproduction of these four 
places. 

“Tt occurred to the minister that 
he could reproduce these on the 
blackboard, even though he had no 
technical training in drawing. Fol- 
lowing an appropriate introduction 
to the service in the selection of 
hymn and Scripture, the pastor 
placed each drawing before the con- 
gregation in turn. The selected 
speaker for the evening, who had 
had the advantage of a recent tour 
in the Holy Land, then stepped to 
the front and told the story of the 
religious associations of that par- 


THROUGH PALESTINE 
TWELVE ORGAN IMPRESSIONS OF THE Hoty LAND 
Music by R. Deane Shure 

“The mountains were covered with the shadow of it and the boughs thereof 
were like cedars of Lebanon.”—Psalm 80:10. 

Organ: Shadow Mountain 
“And Moses went up unto Sinai, carrying two tablets of stone. And the 
Lord descended in the cloud and proclaimed the name of Jehovah.”— 
Ex. 34:4-5. 

Organ: Cloud on Sinai 
“Jesus passed over the brook Kidron at midnight, into Gethsemane with 
His disciples, and they were sorrowing.”—John 18:1. 

Organ: Kidron Brook of Sorrow 
“It shall blossom abundantly and rejoice with joy and singing. The glory 
of Lebanon shall be given unto it.”—Isaiah 35:2. 

Organ: Cypress Groves of Lebanon 
“And straightway coming up out of the water He saw the heavens opened 
and the spirit like a dove descending upon Him, saying: This is my beloved 
Son in Whom I am well pleased.”—Mark 1:10. 

Organ: Voice of the Descending Dove 
“He shall feed His flock like a shepherd.”—TIsaiah 40:11. 

Organ: Assyrian Shepherd 
“And He did fly upon the wings of the wind.”—Psalm 18:10. 

Organ: Willow Whisper 
“And the Lord went before them in the wilderness.”—Ex. 13:21. 

Organ: Wilderness March 
“For an angel went down at a certain season of the year into the pool and 
troubled the waters. Whosoever then first stepped in was made whole.”— 
John 5:4 

Organ: By the Pool of Bethesda 
“And He arose and rebuked the wind and said unto the sea, Peace, be still, 
and the wind ceased and there was a great calm.”—Mark 4:39. 

Organ: By the Sea of Galilee 
“And He was transfigured before them, and His face did shine as the sun, 
and his raiment was white as the light.”—-Matthew 17:2. 

Organ: Mt. Hermon 
“And He cometh unto His disciples and findeth them asleep, and saith unto 
Peter, Could ye not watch with me one brief hour ?’—Matthew 26 :40. 

Organ: In the Garden of Gethsemane 
(These Scriptural quotations are given as Mr. Shure’s program gives them, 
though they differ somewhat from that finest of all English translations, 
the American revised version published by Thomas Nelson & Sons in 1901.) 
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ticular place. He was allowed five 
minutes for each picture. Follow- 
ing the interpretation of each draw- 
ing the organist played the appropri- 
ate number from Mr. Shure’s work, 
while the congregation sat in medi- 
tative mood.” 

Here then was music an organist 
wrote which carried real interest to 
a minister and enabled him in turn 
to carry a real message to a congre- 
gation. And upon this idea Mr. 
Shure, backed by the Jerusalem en- 
gagement, has built his program as 
herewith presented. Readers will 
note by referring to Mr. Potter’s re- 
view that most of these compositions 
have been published by, and all can 
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be obtained through, J. Fischer & 
Bro. 

It will be obvious that the Scrip- 
tural quotations could be greatly en- 
larged, or entirely changed, as also 
that the program could be carried 
further and quite extensive readings 
be substituted, the organ music serv- 
ing as a background for the readings. 

—COVER PLATE— ° 

By courtesy of Mr. Shure it is our 
pleasure to present as our Cover 
Plate the unusual photograph taken 
by Mr. C. O. Buckingham, Wash- 
ington, D. C., showing Mr. Shure at 
his Pilcher console in Mount Vernon 
Place Methodist Church, in Wash- 
ington. 


The Worcester Auditorium Organ 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 
W.W. Kimball Co. 

Opened, Sept. 26, 1933. 

Dedicated, Nov. 6, 1933. 

Recitalist, Palmer Christian. 

V-89. R-108. S-137. B-39. P-6926. 
PEDAL: V-11. R-14. S-41. 
UNEXPRESSIVE 


32 Bourdon 
Violone 
16 DIAPASON-1 320w 
1514x18% 


DIAPASON-3 9% 32m 
BOURDON 68sw32’ 
101%4x12% 
VIOLONE 560w32’ 
74x84 
Gemshorn (G) 
10 2/3 Bourdon 
8 OCTAVE-1 37 44m 
Bourdon 
Violone 
Gemshorn (G) 
5 1/3 QUINT 48 32m 
4 Octave-1 
Bourdon 
IV MIXTURE 128m 
15-17-19-22 
Scales: 52, 62, 63, 64. 
32 Bombarde 
16 BOMBARDE 13” 68mr32’ 
8 Bombarde 
4 Bombarde 


EXPRESSIVE 
16 DIAPASON-2 44w 
124x144 


Dulciana (C) 
Rohrfloete (S) 
Contra-Geigen (S) 
Contrabass (G) 

8 Diapason-2 

Dulciana (C) 

OPEN FLUTE 440w 

534x7%4 
Rohrfloete (S) 
Geigen (S) 





4 Open Flute 
Geigen (S) 

16 TROMBONE 10” 56mr 
Tromba (G) 
Trumpet (S) 
Bassoon (C) 

10 2/3 Tromba (G) 

8 Trombone 
Tromba (G) 

4 Trombone 

8 Chimes (L) 

Derivation of all borrows is indi- 
cated on the stop-knobs. Diapason 
and Open Flute are in the Great 
chamber, Trombone is in the Solo. 
GREAT: V-25. R-34. S-29. 
UNEXPRESSIVE 
32 Gemshorn tc 
16 DIAPASON 61m* 

CCC 84%”; CC 42. 
Gemshorn 
8 DIAPASON-1 38 61m 
DIAPASON-2 40 61m* 
DIAPASON-3 43 61m* 
HARM. FLUTE 5% 61m* 
GEMSHORN 45 Yt 73m 
16’ 
1/3 QUINT 50 61t 
OCTAVE-1 54 61t 
HARM. FLUTE 3% 6it 
1/5 TENTH 73 61t 
2/3 TWELFTH 64 61t 
FIFTEENTH 68 61t 
PLEIN JEU 5-b 305t 
15-19-22-26-29 
Scales: 68, 79, 80, 91, 92. 
8 TRUMPET 4% 61mr 
EXPRESSIVE 
16 CONTRABASS ‘%30w 
814x10¥ 
8 DIAPASON-4 45 61m 
BOURDON 61sw 
5x6 
VIOLA 51-55 61m 
Contrabass 
4 OCTAVE-2 56 61m 
FL. OUVERTE 6lowm 
254x3H% 


H= Or 


“OO Ww OO 
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2 SUPER-OCTAVE 70 61m 
VI HARMONICS 6-b 366t 
12-15-17-19-21-22 
Scales: 64, 65, 75, 76, 81, 77. 





16 TROMBA 5% 61mr 
8 TROMBA 5¥% 61mr 
4 TROMBA 3¥% 61mr 
8 Chimes (L) 
Tremulant 


The Diapason build-up is based on 
the scale of Diapason-2. 


SWELL: V-24. R-29. S-29. 
16 CONTRA-GEIGEN 38 73m 
Rohrfloete 
8 DIAPASON-1 41-44 73m 
DIAPASON-? 46 73m* 
CLARABELLA 6x7 730w 
ROHRFLOETE 9%wm16”* 
TAX834 
Chimneys; arched mouths. 
SP. FLOETE %t 47 73m 
FL. CELESTE Yt 47 61m 
GAMBA 58 73m 
V. DDORCHESTRE 66 
73m* 
SALICIONAL 55 73m* 
VOIX CELESTE 55 73m* 
4 OCTAVE 57 73t 
FL. TRIANGULAIRE 
73wm 
Wood and pure tin 
Rohrfloete 
VIOLINA 67 73t 
NASARD 38 61t 
FIFTEENTH 72 61m 
Rohrfloete 
1 3/5 Tierce 78 61m 
V FOURNITURE 4-b 305t 
15-19-22-26-29 
Scales: 69, 80, 81, 92, 92. 
16 TRUMPET 6 73mr 
8 CORNOPEAN 5% %3mr 
FR. TRUMPET 434 %73mr 
OBOE 3% %3mr 
VOX HUMANA 2r 146mr 
2” and 134” 
4 CLARION 3% 7%3mr 
8 Harp (C) 
4 Harp-Celesta (C) 
Tremulant Vox 
Tremulant 
*322 of these 389 pipes are tin. 


CHOIR: V-20. R-22. S-26. 
16 Dulciana 
8 ENG. DIAPASON 44 %3m* 
V. DIAPASON 48 73m 
DULCIANA 43 9%m16’* 
UNDA MARIS 54 %73m* 
CON. FLUTE h %3w 
474xbY 
COR DE NUIT 52 %3sm 
VIOLA 55-59 73m 
4 PRINCIPAL 59 %3m 
Dulciana 
FL. TRAVERSO %3wm 
234x3Y% 
2 2/3 NASARD 68 61t 
2 PICCOLO 2% 61t 


Dulciana 


SO 
fa) 
as 
oo 
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1 3/5 TIERCE 75 61t 
1 1/3 LARIGOT 78 61t 
1 1/7 SEPTIEME 82 6lt 


1 Dulciana 
Ill MIXTURE 3-b 183m 
15-19-22 


Scales: 70, 81, 82. 
16 BASSOON 4 73mr 
8 TROMPETTE 4% 73mr 
ENGLISH HORN 4% 
73mr 
CLARINET 2 73mr 

4 CLARION 3% 73mr 

8 HARP 61mb 

4 Harp-Celesta 

Tremulant 

*195 of the 243 pipes are tin. 
SOLO: V-9. R-9. S-12. 
UNEXPRESSIVE 

8 TUBA MAGNA 73mr* 
E-XPRESSIVE 
8 ORCH. FLUTE 730w 
734x834 
VIOLONCELLO 54 73m 
V. CELESTE 54 73m 
4 CONCERT FLUTE 73wm 
3Y4x4k 
8 TUBA MIRAB. 6% 73mr 
FRENCH HORN 6% 73mr 
ORCH. OBOE 24% 73mr 
4 TUBA CLARION 434 
73mr 
8 Harp (C) 
CHIMES 25b 
4 Harp-Celesta (C) 
Tremulant 

*For later installation. 

The organ is divided into two sec- 
tions, left and right of the stage. 
Pedal and Great are left, the unen- 
closed sections below the expressive. 
Right of the stage the Swell Organ 
is in central position with the Choir 
below and the Solo above it. 

“Wind-pressures range from 5” 
to 20”. In general the Diapason 
chorus is on 5”, reeds are on 714” 
and 10”, the Solo Organ flues are on 
10” and the Tuba on 20”. Pedal 
flues work on 6” and reeds on 20”.” 


COUPLERS 53: 

Ped.: G-8-4. S-8-4. C-8-4. L-8-4. 

Gt.: G-16-8-4. S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 
L-16-8-4. 

Sw.: S-16-8-4. L-16-8-4. 

Ch.: Gu. Ge. S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 
L-16-8-4. 

So.: G. S-8-4. L-16-8-4. 

One-section couplers are in the 
form of stop-knobs, located with the 
stops of their respective divisions. 

Gu.—Great unexpressive section. 

Ge.—Great expressive section. 


. ACCESSORIES 
Crescendos 5: G. S. C. L. Reg. 
Crescendo Arranger: Kimball’s 


patented device enabling the organist 
to attach any set of shutters to any 
shoe. 
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Crescendo Coupler: All shutters 
to master shoe. 

Crescendo Selectives 6: Enabling 
the organist to use any one of six 
different register-crescendo arrange- 
ments. The control exists in the 
form of a sliding knob, the top one 
in Kimball’s patented Crescendo- 
Aranger board; this knob moves into 
six notches, and each notch brings 
on to the register-crescendo shoe a 
different set of contacts so that six 
entirely different crescendos are pos- 
sible. Obviously no two can be used 
simultaneously. 

Combons, Capture System, 58: 
P-8. G-10. S-10. C-10. L-8. Tutti-12. 

Combination Lock. 

Manual combons 
section couplers. 

Pedal combons may be operated by 
Great, Swell, and Choir combons of 
like number, by means of rocking- 
tablet onoroffs in the right key- 
cheeks. 

Two-section couplers may be 
operated by manual and Pedal com- 
bons by means of a rocking-tablet 
onoroff in the right Solo keycheek. 

Reversibles : 

G-P. S-P. C-P. L-P. 

S-G. C-G. L-G. 

16’ manual stops and couplers and 
32’ Pedal stops off. 

All shutters to master shoe. 


control one- 








CONTENT 

V—VOICE: An entity of tone under one 
indivisible control, one or more ranks 
of pipes. 

R—RANK: A set of pipes. 

S—STOP: Console mechanism control- 
ling Voices, extensions, 
duplexings, etc. 

B—BORROW: A _ second use of any 
Rank of pipes, whether by extension, 
duplexing, or unification. 

P—PIPE: Pipe-work only, Percussion 
not included. 


Borrows, 


DIVISIONS 


A—Accompaniment 
B—Bombarde 


fr—free reed 
h—harmonic 
hw—high wind 
lw—low wind 


C—Choir 

E-—Echo m—metal 
F—Fanfare om—open metal 
G—Great ow—open wood 
H—Harmonic r—reeds 
I—CelestlIal rs—repeat stroke 
L—SoLo 2r—two rank, etc. 
N—StriNg s—sharp 
O—Orchestral sb—stopped bass 
P—Pedal sm—stopped metal 
R—GregoRian ss—single stroke 
S—Swell sw—stopped wood 


t—tin 
te—tenor C 
th—triple harm. 


T—Trombone 
U—Unit Augment- 


ation uex—unexpressive 
VARIOUS v—very 
b—bars w—wood 


c—cylinders wm—wood and 
ec—cres. chamber 


dh—double har- 


metal 
wr—wood reed 


monic "—-wind pressure 
dl—double languid '—pitch of lowest 
f—flat pipe in the rank 


SCALE EXAMPLES 
40x40—Dimension of wood pipe. 
14”"—Diameter of metal pipe. 
41—Scale number. 

i 42b—Based on No. 42 Scale. 
| 46-42—Scale 46 at bass end, flared back 
to Scale 42 at treble end. 

2/3c—Coned to lose 2/3rd of diameter. 
2/9f—Flatting 2/9th of circumfrence. 
Y%t—Tapered to diameter. 
5-b—5 breaks (in a Mixture). 

The relative dynamic strengths are in- 














dicated by the usual series ppp to fff. 











_crescendo-shoes in the 






Full-organ ensemble. 
Mezzo-forte ensemble. 


The register-crescendo and the 
two ensembles automatically silence 
all Tremulants and percussion. 

The reader will note that the 16’ 
manual stops reversible does not 
move the stop-knobs, else it would be 
a cancel and not a reversible. 


Cancels: 
Tremulants. Couplers. 
Tutti-Normal. Tutti-Absolute. 

The two Tutti cancels are else- 
where explained. 

Percussion: Deagan. 

Blower: 30 h.p. Orgoblo, three 
outlets. 


THE CONSOLE 
Stop-knobs: Pedal, left edge of left 
jamb, expressive section at the top, 
unexpressive at bottom. Great, 
center of right jamb, expressive at 
the top, unexpressive at bottom. 

Swell, left jamb, right section. 
Choir, right jamb, left edge. Solo, 
right jamb, right edge. 

Couplers are by rocking-tablets 
over the top manual, in six groups; 
left to right, to Pedal, Great, Swell, 
Choir,’ Solo, with the crescendo- 
coupler at the extreme right—and 
readers will note with satisfaction 
that this order follows the expressed 
preference of T.A.O.’s committee of 
58 of America’s most famous con- 
cert organists, as already fully re- 
ported in these pages. The logical 
order—and the only logical order— 
is: Pedal, Great, Swell, Choir, Solo, 
Echo, etc. That’s the way organs 
are built up, be they 2m or 5m. The 
individual couplers within the re- 
spective groups also follow this 
logical order with but one exception. 
One-section couplers are located 
with the stop-knobs, the plan en- 
dorsed by 37% of the “famous fifty- 
eight.” 

Right of the coupler-board is 
Kimball’s patented crescendo-arrang- 
er. If an organist does not like his 
order as 
found he can in about five seconds’ 
time change them to suit himself; 
there is no limit. Readers will find 
this device illustrated and explained 
on page 271 of May 1932 issue, 
which in turn is an object-lesson in 
the speed of progress being made in 
the organ world today, for the pres- 
ent device is still further improved. 

Right of the crescendo-arranger is 
the register-crescendo indicator, and 
its plate is evenly marked with lines 
up and down; if this plate will take 
pencil markings the organist will be 
able to make notations along the side 
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CONSOLE OF THE KIMBALL ORGAN IN MEMORIAL AUDITORIU M, W ORCESTER, MASS. 


and thus be more exact in the 
manipulation of the register-crescen- 
do shoe. 

Over the indicator are three light- 
indicators, top to bottom: Harp 
sostenuto, mezzo-forte ensemble, 
full-organ ensemble. 

Indicators left of coupler-board, 
top to bottom: Chimes sostenuto, 
Chimes soft, 16’ and 32’ stops off, 
action-current with test-button, and 
two pairs of signal-lights and but- 
tons. 

Combons of the manual divisions 
are in normal position under each 
manual. Tutti combons are dis- 
tributed under the four manuals just 
left of the manual groups. Com- 
bon setter is under the left end of 
Choir, with lock immediately to its 
left; capture system of combons. 

Right of the Great combons are 
three reversibles, S-G, C-G, L-G. 

Pistons under right end of manu- 
als, top to bottom, are these cancels: 
Tutti-Absolute, Tremulant, couplers, 
Tutti-Normal. In the absence of 


any better definitions we adopt the 
new ones and explain them as fol- 
lows: Tutti-Absolute not only can- 
cels the stops and couplers but also 
physically closes the register- 
crescendo if it has been on and can- 
cels physically the full-organ and 
mezzo-forte ensembles if these re- 
versibles have been on. 

Right of the Solo combons is the 
stage-shutters onoroff. The console 
is located directly beside the left 
chambers and quite distant from the 
right; if therefore the shutters are 
allowed to open, any organ close to 
the console will disturb the organ- 
ist’s judgment of dynamic balance. 
This onoroff enables the organist to 
allow these shutters to remain 
closed, or to allow them to open with 
the main shutters in the fronts of the 
chambers. In accompanying the 
chorus these stage-shutters will un- 
doubted!y have to be operating so 
that the chorus can hear the organ. 
for with them closed the tone woxld 


be directed too much away from the 


singers. 
In the left keycheeks are the four 
reversibles, top to bottom: 16’ 


manual and 32’ Pedal stops off, mez- 
zo-forte ensemble, full-organ ensem- 
ble, all shutters to master-shoe. 

In the right keycheeks, top to bot- 
tom, are the rocking-tablet onoroffs: 
two-section couplers to combons, 
Pedal combons to Swell combons, 
Pedal combons to Great combons, 
Pedal combons to Choir combons. 

The crescendo-shoes are placed 
with the middle shoe in the famous 
I:-F centralized position ; the master- 
shoe is No. 4, next to the right of 
the centralized shoe. 

The eight Pedal combons 
operated only by toe-studs in 
two lowest rows right of 
crescendo-shoes. 

The first eight tutti combons are 
duplicated by toe-studs in the two 
lower rows left of the shoes. 

Left of the shoes, top row, read- 
ing away from the player, are: cres- 


are 
the 
the 
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cendo coupler (reversible), Chimes 
sostenuto lock-down, Chimes soft 
lock-down, and Harp sostenuto lock- 
down. 

Right of the shoes, top row, are 
two toe-levers, reading away from 
the player: mezzo-forte ensemble 
reversib.e, iull-organ ensemble re- 
versible. Just beneath them are four 
reversibles: G-P. S-P. C-P. L-P. 
These pedal reversibles duplicate the 
manual reversible pistons just left of 
the main combon groups. 

The arrangement of siops in the 
console follows this general plan, top 
to bottom: one-section couplers, 
Tremulant, reeds from highest to 
lowest pitch, flues from highest to 
lowest pitch, percussion. 

The couplers follow the logical 
order, as elsewhere noted, with but 
one exception. In the Pedal group 
this exception separates the 8’ and 
4’ G-P couplers by placing between 
them three others, and that holds 
true of the entire group of Pedal 
couplers. 

The combination mechanism is 
fool-proof, as made by Kimball. 
That is explained by Mr. W. W. 
Kimball thus: “Our action is so 
flexible that it can be used in any 
way and it cannot be broken or up- 
set by pushing two pistons at one 
time or by doing any of the other 
little things which are so often fatal 
in the usual combination action. Our 
action can’t break under any such 
circumstances.” 

In reference to the blower Mr. 
Kimball points out: “By having 
three outlets we are able to use a 30 
h.p. blower, whereas if we had but 
one outlet it would require 40 h.p.” 

Another interesting detail has to 
do with the lock-down levers. These 
are located left of the crescendo 
shoes and the normal movement of 
the foot locks them down auto- 
matically, because the foot normally 
pushes slightly away from the 
player. But the Harp sostenuto has 
its notch on the player’s side so that 
the foot can depress it and use it like 
the sostenuto pedal on the piano, and 
for the same purpose, without fear 
of its locking down. Perhaps some 
players would have wanted this for 
the right foot instead of the left, for 
obvious reasons. 

This Worcester console is worthy 
of all the time it has taken to pre- 
pare an exact and detailed descrip- 
tion of its accessories and their 
operation. It is the new type of 
Kimball console, insulated and with 
free-floating action parts that do not 
communicate their noises through 
any solid timbers or frames to the 
floor and the surrounding air; it 
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aims at the perfection of noiseless- 
ness. No wind is used in it, and it 
can be moved off its own elevator 
and to any position on the stage. 
“Organists who have tried it say it 
is the most comfortable they have 
ever sat down to.” 
INTERPRETATIONS 

The beginner in specification-read- 
ing may appreciate some help in 
understanding all the data packed in- 
to it as herewith printed. A study 
of our abbreviations as they are ex- 
plained in the table herewith wiil 
make most of it clear even at the 
first reading. 

The third stop in the Pedal Organ, 
Diapason-1, indicates that there are 
32 open wood pipes and that their 
scale or size is 1514” by 1814”. 

The 16’ Bourdon has 68 pipes of 
stopped wood and the pitch of the 
lowest pipe is not 16’ but 32’. 

The 16’ Gemshorn is borrowed 
from the Great. 

8’ Octave-1 is No. 37 scale and 
has 44 metal pipes. 

16’ Bombarde has a scale that 
makes its lowest pipes 13” in 
diameter, and there are 68 pipes, the 
lowest of which is of 32’ pitch; these 
pipes are not flues but reeds, and 
the pipe-body is of metal. Thus, 16’ 
Bombarde, 13” diameter, 68 metal 
reed pipes, 32’ pitch. 

IV Mixture of the unentclosed 
Pedal is composed of four ranks 
speaking the fifteenth (two octaves 
higher than the note of the key 
pressed down to make it speak), the 
seventeenth, nineteenth, and twenty- 
second—which gives, for bottom C 
of the pedal clavier, this chord: 
C-E-G-C, and the one C is two oc- 
taves higher and the other three oc- 
taves higher than the note depressed. 
The scales or sizes of these four 
ranks are: Nos. 52, 62, 63, 64. 

AND A CHALLENGE 
Having devoted a great deal of time 
and patience to a clear, exact, and 
complete explanation of all the ac- 
cessories in this interesting console, 
and having gotten all the answers 
with the cooperation of Mr. W. W. 
Kimball, T.A.O. wants to know if 
anything has been overlooked or if 
any explanations of the accessories 
are ambiguous. That is, we want to 
be able to tell our readers exactly 
what each and every new or unusual 
device does in an organ. 

To further solicit the cooperation 
of our readers we will give a one- 
year renewal of subscription to any 
subscriber able to point out any de- 
tail not already explained in our 
presentation herewith. If the reader 
finds listed in these accessories any 
device whose action is not sufficient- 
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ly clearly defined to enable him to 
know what it will do, we want to 
know what it is. Obviously this 
does not apply to such a common de- 
vice as the register-crescendo; true, 
it is listed but not explained, because 
its function is already known to 
every modern American organist. 


—DR. SCHWEITZER— 
“How much I would like to come to 
America,” exclaims Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer, “but for the moment I 
can’t think of it. I am absorbed in 
work which will occupy me for a 
long time yet.” And that work is 
described by an intimate friend: 

“Dr. Schweitzer is now devoting 
such leisure as he can find from 
practical affairs to the completion of 
the third volume of his Philosophy, 
and his other literary activities to 
follow. When he returned to his 
hospital last April he found it full 
to overflowing, often with as many 
as 350 inmates. Patients come from 
increasing distances, up to nearly 
400 miles, on foot and in canoes, and 
the number of major operations 
doubled in the course of last year 
and is still increasing. Raising the 
necessary funds to carry on in these 
difficult times is a great burden of 
anxiety for him.” 

As mentioned in these pages on 
various occasions, Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer is not only the Bach 
authority and enthusiast to whom 
Widor gives credit for revealing the 
true spirit of the choralpreludes, but 
is minister, missionary, and physi- 
cian, and in this last-named capacity 
has established a hospital in Lam- 
barene, Africa, which he maintains 
by his own efforts. (Dr. Schweit- 
zer’s autobiography, Out of My Life 
and Thought, has many chapters of 
keenest interest to organists; it was 
published early this year by Henry 
Holt & Co., priced $2.50. T.A.O. 
will gladly handle orders for the con- 
venience of its readers. Proceeds 
from the sale of the book are invalu- 
able to Dr. Schweitzer in helping 
him maintain his hospital work.) 

—ROOSEVELTS— 
The following Roosevelt Organs in 
Philadelphia are named by Dr. John 
M’E. Ward as additions to our list: 

Park Avenue M. E., 2-18. 

Chapel-Advocate P. E., 2-10. 

St. Charles R. C., 3-30 (?) 

An old organ formerly in the gal- 
lery of Holy Trinity, rebuilt and 
now in Nativity R. C. 

Cathedral of Sts. Peter and Paul, 
an old Standbridge Organ rebuilt 
and revoiced with new reeds, by 
Roosevelt. 
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Boychoir Problems 


Some of the Details by which Excellence in Tone and Interpretation 
May be Obtained from Choirs of Boys and Men 
By EDMUND SERENO ENDER 


—PREFACE— 

UR Protestant Episcopal 
Church of America takes 
over, or should take over 
WY, its musical traditions from 

the Church of England. 
The environment of the American 
Church is different from that of the 
English, and the problems of those 
entrusted with the musical portion 
of the services are somewhat differ- 
ent ; but the aim is the same, and that 
is, I take it, to present a dignified and 
reverent service of worship, the 
music of which shall be always in 
good taste and as artistic as pos- 
sible. 

Most of the standard works of in- 
struction on the training of boychoirs 
have been from the pens of English 
writers or from those choirmasters 
in this country whose situations 
were similar to their English col- 
leagues. While turning to England 
for our model and inspiration we 
must endeavor to solve our own 
problems and develop a technic that 
will suit our American environment. 
I am convinced, however, that we 
should strive ultimately to take over 
from England the methods and 
technic of choir-training as well as 
other musical traditions, if we are to 
reach the heights of excellence at- 
tained by so many of the English 
cathedral choirs. 

The aim of these articles is to give 
to the young choirmaster, or one con- 
templating entering the profession, 
some idea of the qualifications neces- 
sary for a successful career, and a 
plan to follow in pursuing his 
routine. I have heard people express 
their dislike for “boychoirs,” and 
after hearing the type of boychoir 
with which these people were fam- 
iliar I did not wonder. One of my 
teachers who was a noted composer 
of church music used to say that he 
did not like to hear boys sing. [I al- 
ways felt that his attitude was due 
to his desire for a more mature in- 
terpretation of solos, rather than an 
ensemble of pure, well-balanced tone. 
No one who has been privileged to 
hear some of the finer boychoirs in 
this country or in the cathedrals of 
England could deny the effectiveness 
of those choirs. 

About fifteen years ago there was 
an article in the Musical Quarterly 
by a distinguished American choir- 
master (not of a boychoir) entitled 


“The Boy-Choir Fad.” The diffi- 
culties and discouragements of the 
trainer of boy-choristers were made 
to loom large. The obstacles in the 
way of success and the very obvious 
limitations of such choirs were 
stressed. At that time I was in 
charge of a choir composed of men, 
women, and boys, in a parish where 
money was scarce, and where the 
boys were given very little consider- 
ation. There was much social ac- 
tivity among the adult members, but 
the boys didn’t mix. I realized that 
such a choir was neither one thing 


—NOTE— 

Those who like boychoirs will con- 
tinue to like them, and those who 
dislike them will continue to dis- 
like them; Mr. Ender’s series is 
not intended to change likes and 
dislikes but merely to furnish in- 
formation and _ inspiration for 
those who have boys to train. Mr. 
Ender has been organist of St. 
Paul’s, Baltimore, Md., since his 
appointment a dozen years ago. 

Even a century ago St. Paul’s 
had a reputation for its music, but 
distinction came during the rector- 
ship of Dr. J. S. B. Hodges, son of 
Dr. Edward Hodges, organist of 
Old Trinity, New York. The son 
far outshone the father “and be- 
came easily the most famous musi- 
cal priest in the Episcopal Church. 
At first he trained his own choir, 
selected the voices, and even sang 
some of the solos. He wrote more 
than 150 hymns and anthems, 
among them ‘Christ our Passover’ 
and the tune to ‘Bread of the 
World’ which is sung around the 
world. For the last twelve years 
of his rectorship Dr. Miles Farrow 
was organist and choirmaster of 
St. Paul’s.” 

Mr. Alfred R. Willard became 
organist when Dr. Farrow moved 
to New York, and when Mr. Wil- 
lard moved to Cleveland Mr. Ender 
was appointed to this distinguished 
church. “The boychoir of St. 
Paul’s is one of the oldest in 
America and numbers among its 
alumni several clergymen, two 
bishops, and many men disting- 
uished in business and professional 
life.” 

T.A.O. takes pride in presenting 
Mr. Ender’s series of articles on 
the details of boychoir work. 
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nor the other, and I resigned to en- 
ter the field of college music. I 
heartily agreed with the writer of 
that magazine article, and deter- 
mined to let boychoirs alone. Sev- 
eral years later I found myself again 
in charge of a boychoir in a parish 
where an effort is made to put into 
the hands of the choirmaster every 
convenience to facilitate his work 
and enable him to produce church 
music of the highest quality. I then 
realized that it is possible, where 
such conditions prevail, to have a 
boychoir which is capable of per- 
forming the great compositions 
which form that musical literature of 
the church. 


—ORGANIZATION— 

One of the first questions which a 
church music committee should ask 
the choirmaster is: “How large 
should our choir be?” And then the 
committee should take steps to pro- 
vide the choirmaster with the neces- 
sary material. The better it is, the 
less will be needed. Most choirs are 
composed of as many singers as can 
be secured. That usually results in 
a plethora of baritones. To answer 
the question “How large should our 
choir be?’ the choirmaster should 
first determine the size of the chan- 
cel and the seating capacity of the 
church. The size of the choir will 
depend somewhat upon the quality 
of the voices and the balance of tone. 
Two deep-toned basses are worth a 
half-dozen baritones. It is better to 
have six light lyric tenors than four 
shouters. The alto section usually 
presents a problem. If four men can 
be secured who read well and can be 
persuaded to sing a light agreeable 
tone, the problem should be solved. 

I have been impressed with the 
very satisfactory balance of tone 
from certain choirs where very few 
men’s voices were employed. A very 
good tonal balance, however, for the 
average church might be obtained by 
the following arrangement for each 
side of the chancel: two deep basses 
and one baritone; two light tenors; 
two men-altos with the possible ad- 
dition of two boys who sing well and 
are good readers. To balance that 
group twelve boy-sopranos would be 
required. That would form a chorus 
of forty-two voices. 

To reduce the size of that choir 
without losing its effectiveness, the 
choirmaster might retain one deep 
bass and one baritone on a side, if 
the voices were exceptionally good, 
and have only one alto with the two 
boys in that section. I would not 
suggest the reduction of the soprano 
section, although ten or even eight 
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boys on a side might be sufficient to 
carry the part, if they were all as 
good as boys can be. The effect of 
a rather large number of boys sing- 
ing lightly is to be preferred to a 
small group endeavoring to be heard 
above the basses and tenors. That 
arrangement would provide a chorus 
of thirty-eight if the twenty-four 
boys were retained, of thirty-four if 
only ten boys were employed on each 
side. 

Much, of course, depends upon the 
voices. At Old St. Paul’s Church in 
Baltimore we have found the follow- 
ing arrangement very satisfactory: 
six basses, four tenors, four altos, 
eighteen sopranos, each part divided 
equally on either side of the chancel. 
Our chancel will not accommodate 
more sopranos, and as we use only 
such boys as are well qualified, we 
have sufficient soprano. Thus we 
have a very well balanced choir, suffi- 
ciently powerful, with thirty-four 
voices. 

Indeed, I have known a few in- 
stances where choirs achieved places 
of rare distinction with twelve men 
and twelve boys (two basses, two 
tenors, two altos, and six sopranos 
on each side). It is needless to say 
that all the voices in such a choir 
were exceptional as to tone, range, 
and accuracy. The necessity of hav- 
ing at least two voices on a part is 
obvious, when we consider the mat- 
ter of antiphonal chanting and occa- 
sional double parts. For a large 
church the ideal chorus would con- 
sist of eight basses, six tenors, four 
altos (men), and_ twenty-four 
sopranos (boys). The alto part 
should not be too prominent. On the 
alto leads, a few sopranos may be 
added to give the effect of numbers. 

In selecting men, it is well to 
choose good readers, as a great deal 
of music must be learned with com- 
paratively few rehearsals. In large 
secular choruses, where one program 
a year is learned, it is not necessary 
for the singers to be able to read, as 
they have time to thoroughly learn 
and in some cases to memorize the 
numbers. 

Churches should not choose a boy- 
choir expecting to secure it at small 
expense, for a cheap one will not be 
artistic. There may be some good 
volunteer boychoirs, but I have not 
heard them. Among mixed choirs 
there may be social activities which 
tend to hold the personnel together, 
but a boychoir must be put on a pure- 
ly business basis. The best plan for 
the church wanting such a choir is 
to first establish a parochial or choir 
school, then secure the services of a 
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competent choirmaster. After that, 
make it possible for the choirmaster 
to get a good bass or baritone solo- 
ist and a good tenor soloist and such 
other good voices as he may require. 

One matter of ethics which should 
be observed among choirmasters and 
the clergy is that willingness to agree 
not to take a boy away from a choir 
without the consent of the choir- 
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master. If a student in college com- 
mits a violation of the rules and is 
expelled, it is not possible for that 
student to enter another institution. 
The same rule should hold with re- 
gard to choirs. It is sometimes a 
good plan to issue certificates to 
those boys who have served the choir 
faithfully. until their voices changed 
or until they moved to another city. 


Religious Services 


Devoted to the New Type of Spiritual Services Founded on 
Biblical and Other Inspired Writings 


“A SERVICE OF PSALMS” 
Reubke’s 94th Psalm Sonata. 
Call to worship. “Doxology” (Psalm 100). 
“How lovely are Thy dwellings,” Liddle (Psalm 84). 
Prayer. Congregational hymn, “O God our help” (Psalm 90). 
Duet: “Lord is my Light,” Matthews (Psalm 27). 
Congregational hymn, “Spacious Firmament” (Psalm 19). 
“IT Waited for the Lord,” Mendelssohn (Psalm 40). 
Responsive reading. Congregational hymn, “Jesus shall reign” (Psalm 

72) 

Off. James, Aria (Psalm 67) 

Duet: “Lord is my Shepherd,” Smart (Psalm 23). 
Congregational hymn, “A mighty fortress” (Psalm 46). 
“Psalm 150,” Franck. 

Benediction (Psalm 134). 

Bach, Out of the Depths (Psalm 130). 

Presented by Rev. D. M. Chalmers and James S. Constantine in the 
Presbyterian Church, Charlottesville. When readers have any such un- 
usual services to contribute we request that they indicate the publishers 
of each composition, instrumental and vocal. 


“SOUL’S QUEST FOR GOD” 

Huber-sp, How Lovely are Thy Dwellings (Fantasia on Scriptures). 

Weaver-j, In a Gothic Cathedral. 

Torjusson-a, In a Mountain Church. 

Processional hymn. Choral call to worship, “Earth is Hushed” (from 
“Hymnal for American Youth’). 

Responsive reading. Vesper prayer. 

“O Lord of Love Compassionate,” Brahms-h (children’s and adult choirs 
antiphonally). 

“Soul at Heaven’s Gate,” Dickinson-h (sung by three soloists with piano 
and organ accompaniment). 

“St Patrick’s Prayer,’ Burke-as (Mr. Kettring adapted an organ-piano 
accompaniment). 

“He restoreth my soul,” Blair-g. 

Congregational hymn. 

“Beneath the Shadow,” Dickinson-h. 

“O Thou Gladsome Light,” Arkhangelsky-j (unaccompanied). 

“Jesu Word of God Incarnate,” Byrd-co (unaccompanied). 

“Heavens resound with His praises,” Beethoven (combined choirs). 

Offering, prayer of dedication, choral response. 

Off. Handel, Adagio (Mr. Kettring used his mss. arrangement for organ 
and piano; from Concerto 4). 

“Lift up your hearts,’ Greatorex (intermediate choir; “American Youth” 
hymnal). 

“Arise to Love Most High,” trad.-co (solo quartet, from Oxford Book 
of Carols). 

“Song of Penitence,’ Beethoven (an adaptation of the solo, for soprano 
soloist and two choirs). 

Address. Prayer. Choral response. Benediction, Choral amen. 
Presented in Market Square Presbyterian, Harrisburg, Pa., by Rev. 

R. C. Walker and Donald D. Kettring, M.S.M. Mr. Kettring’s thought- 

fulness in adding publishers and sources makes this program doubly 

valuable to all our readers. Full key to publishers will be found on 

August page 398. 
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What Shall I Play? 


I Shall Think Not of Pieces but of 
Spirituality and Religion 
Evasion No. I 
By R. DEANE SHURE 
Mt. Vernon Place Methodist 
Washington, D. C. 


ET ME SAY at the start 

that in attacking this prob- 

é lem, I must do so strictly 

from the standpoint of a 

church organist. Were I 

a concert organist, I would probably 

do what most of the other concert 

performers are doing, namely, 

memorize the the entire Bach reper- 

toire and play each concert to a hall 

well filled with fellow organists and 

students of that instrument. Let me 
quote a concrete example: 

Recently there returned from 
Europe a most distinguished, 
scholarly and capable virtuoso, who 
had memorized the entire Bach 
scores for organ. He appeared in a 
recital of works of the great master 
and played Bach as I have never 
heard it played before. This now is 
the organist’s side of the story. The 
other side of the picture being that 
the auditorium seats four hundred 
and it was only half filled—with or- 
ganists and their students. So I 
must, because of absolute facts in 
the case, dismiss the concert-organist 
phase of the problem, but not with- 
out placing a little of the blame for 
the unpopularity of organ concerts 
on their shoulders. But as I stated 
previously, were I one of them, I 
would probably entertain myself and 
my organist friends in just such 
manner and let my public “go hang!” 

Turning then to the church phase 
of the problem we must admit, with 
but few exceptions, that organists 
generally take their place on the 
bench a half-hour before the evening 
service, with so few in the pews that 
the janitor has not yet turned on the 
lights. The people drift in until 
eight, when there is a jam, if any- 
body is going to church at all. This 
picture is not unusual, but terribly 
sad. So what can be the matter with 
us? We have the finest organs in 
the world, we have the best organ- 
ists, most inspiring churches and 
everything we need for real, genuine 
interest in church organ music. 

It has been my pleasure to have 
served two churches in extreme sec- 
tions of the country, so my convic- 
tions are based on the attitude of 
these two congregations, the one for 
ten years and the other twelve. The 
first element which enters into my 
selections is the fact that my salary 
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is paid by the people to whom I play, 
and I have learned that the average 
church-goer attends church to be 
spiritually uplifted. He is certainly 
intelligent enough to know what it is 
all about and comes seeking spiritual 
food through the words of the min- 
ister and the ministry of music. 
This I sincerely attempt to give him. 
The church-goer is not interested in 
how much technic I have, neither is 
he particularly interested in whether 
I am playing Bach, Widor, Guil- 
mant, or Dubois; but I have studied 
his emotions and can tell whether he 
is brought closer to God. If he is, 
my mission is a good one—and this 
is my first duty, well performed as a 
church organist. 

The next natural step in this at- 
tempt to uplift spiritually is the ve- 
hicle of expression to bring him to 
that exalted frame of mind. And 
here I am afraid I shall have to take 
issue with some of my distinguished 
colleagues. I find that too much 
Bach bores him. Too much techni- 
cal display distracts his attention 
from the message. Organ music that 
is too consistently heavy gives him 
spiritual indigestion. A steady bill- 
of-fare of too highly complicated 
structural music makes him work 
too hard to decipher its content. So 
what shall I serve him? A sprink- 
ling of all! Yes, I attempt to play 
so that his intelligence will not be in- 
sulted, and if I can approach his 
spiritual uplift through his respect 
of himself and of myself, he will be 
blest. 

Some organists may find these 
avenues of approach to the soul 
through music in manifold ways, but 
I and my people lean much to the 
side of music that is built for the 
church and not the concert. My con- 
gregations find much solace and com- 
fort in the works of such men as 
Clokey, Diggle, Nevin, Gaul, to name 
a few of the present-day organists, 
and Guilmant, Dubois, Franck, and 
Widor from their period. Person- 
ally, I am sorry that the first four 
mentioned do not give us more re- 
ligious titles for their works, or 
write more music with scriptural at- 
mosphere. Dr. Gaul leads in that 
respect and one may play with 
spiritual emotion almost any of his 
creations. 

And last, I never hesitate to use 
some of my own organ pictures of 
Scriptural scenes, because I have 
long since gotten over the sensitive- 
ness of using them in church, for the 
simple reason that I am as much en- 
titled to use one of my own Scrip- 
tural creations as my minister is to 
use a sermon which he writes. 
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I have been searching for years 
for more and more organ music de- 
picting Scriptural scenes, and shall 
continue to do so until I have mount- 
ed the bench for the last few feeble 
chords which my fingers shall play. 


Service 
Selections 


C. HAROLD EINECKE 
PARK CHURCH, GRAND RAPIDS 
Mimstry of Music 

Borowski-j, Son. 1: Allegro 
Lift up your hearts, Camidge 
Send forth Thy spirit, Schuetky 
Call to Confession, Einecke 
Gloria Tibi, Barnby 
Dresden, Amen, Stainer 
Gloria, Mozart 
Lord’s Prayer Response, Einecke 
j. Ave Verum, Haydn 
Choral Benediction, Lutkin 
Benediction response by Chimes 
Handel, Arioso 

At this evening service the sermon 
was “preached” by Mr. Einecke on 
the subject of Music and Religion. 


DR. RAY HASTINGS 
TEMPLE BAPTIST, LOS ANGELES 
*Liszt, Consolation, Nos. 2, 4 
Liszt, Devotion 
Incline Thine Ear, Hastings 
Onward Christian Soliders, 
Schnecker 
Bach, To Him commit thy ways 
**Verdi, Traviata Prelude Act. 3 
Verdi, Lombardi Chorus 
Mascagni, Intermezzo 
Puccini, Tosca Prayer 
Bellini, Norma March 
Evening Hymn, Rheinberger 
Marvelous Work, Haydn 
Barnby, Crossing the Bar 


EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT 
TRINITY CATHEDRAL, CLEVELAND 
October Anthems 
Lord is my Light, Parker 
Hallelujah, Beethoven 
Eternal Ruler, Ley 
Sing praise to God, Whitlock 
He shall come down, Buck 
Behold God is great, Naylor 


DR. CARL McKINLEY 
OLD SOUTH CHURCH, BOSTON 
A Morning Service 

Corelli, Prelude-Saraband 
Hymn. Invocation. Lord’s Prayer. 
Morning Hymn, Henschel 
Responsive reading. Gloria. 
Scripture. Call to prayer (choral). 
Prayer and response. 
I will lift up, Sowerby 
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Notice 


Programs for this department will 
not be accepted later than the first 
day of the month preceding date 
of publication. 

—Tue Epitors 




















Offering. Doxology. Sermon. 
Prayer. Hymn. Benediction. 
Choral amen. 
Marcello, Psalm 119 

The choir numbers 18 (6-4-4-4) ; 
Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise” 
was given as the evening musicale. 
HAROLD VINCENT MILLIGAN 

RIVERSIDE CHURCH, NEW YORK 

October Anthems 

Swing low, ar. Burleigh 
Be glad ye righteous, Smart 
As torrents in summer, Elgar 
Lord Thou art God, Stainer 
Break forth into thanksgiving, 

Shaw 
Right are the statutes, Saint-Saens 
Come ye children, Sullivan 
Springs in the desert, Jennings 
How lovely, Brahms 

Afternoon Musicales 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah 
Malling’s Holy Land 
RAYMOND NOLD 

ST. MARY THE VIRGIN, NEW YORK 
*Strauss, V. Concerto: Lento 
Mass Bf, Schubert-hn 
How lovely, Brahms-h 
Bach, Con. Dm: Vivace 
**Widor, 5: Allegro Cantabile 
Mag. and Nunc Dimittis, Willan-h 
Rheinberger, Passacaglia Op. 132 
*Widor, 2: Andantino ” 
Neunte-Messe, Faist-ja 
Ave Verum, Byrd-co 
Mendelssohn, Son. 1: Allegro 
**Jongen, Cantabile 
Mag. and Nunc Dimittis, Farrant-co 
Reger, Benedictus 
*Widor, 6: Adagio 
Missa Misericordias Domini, Rhein- 

berger-(Forberg) 
Ave Verum, Paladilhe-jh 
Mendelssohn, Son. 4: Allegro 
**Foote-a, Improvisation in D 
Mag. and Nunc Dimittis, Whitlock- 


co 
Mozart, Andante Fm 

Key to publishers will be found 
on August page 398. Because of the 
unusual character of Mr. Nold’s 
services his courtesy in adding the 
publishers is greatly appreciated. 
Mr. George W. Westerfield is or- 
ganist. 

JAMES C. PFOHL 
MORAVIAN CHURCH, WINSTON-SALEM 
**Gounod, March Pontificale 
Heavens are telling, Beethoven 
Beethoven, Sym. 1: Andante 
Ye that stand, Spinney 
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For this the first vesper musicale 
of the Wachovia Musical Society 
Mr. Pfohl presented also three 
chorales, which in the absence of ex- 
planation we take to be from the 
liturgy of the Moravian Church. 

DR. DAVID McK. WILLIAMS 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S, NEW YORK 
November Services 

*Service in F, Andrews 

Souls of the righteous, Foster 
*Kyrie-Gloria-Credo A, A. S. Hyde 
Ho every one, Martin 
Sursum-Sanctus-Agnus Dei A, 

Noble 
**Magnificat Dm, T. A. Walmisley 
Darest thou now, Williams 
Song of Destiny, Brahms 
Frank, Finale 
*Benedictus es Domine, DeCoster 
O great is the depth, Mendelssohn 
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**Magnificat A, Beach 

How blest are they, Tchaikowsky 
Hymn of Praise, Mendelssohn 
Handel, Con. D: Allegro 


*Benedictus es Domine, Candlyn 
Secret of the Lord, West 


**Magnificat Bf, Stainer 
O gladsome light, Darke 
Maquaire, 1: Allegro 
*Benedictus es Domine, Richards 
Behold the days come, Woodward 
**Magnificat E, Whitfeld 
Abide with me, Liddle 
Dies irae, Mozart 
Widor, 1: Allegro 
*Te Deum-Jubilate Deo Bf, Stan- 
ford 
Great is Jehovah, Schubert 
The first service was for All 
Saints’ and the last Thanksgiving. 


A Clergyman Consults an Organist 


And the New Church is Safely Guided into an Appreciation of 
the Importance of Installing an Adequate Organ 


By D’AVIGNON MOREL 


FEW years ago, when I 

had the pleasure of helping 

Father Coughlin in the 

first phase of his broad- 

casting, acting as organist 
and director of the original Little 
Flower quartet, we were limited for 
accompaniment purposes by having 
only a small harmonium. After a 
successful Sunday broadcast, fea- 
tured by the singing of the beautiful 
“Ave Maria” by Vittoria based on 
the Gregorian Antiphon of the Feast 
of the Annunciation of the Blessed 
Mother, Father Coughlin said to 
me: “I expect to build a beautiful 
national shrine to the Little Flower, 
and when I do I want you to design 
the organ for it.” Just this last sum- 
mer, returning from a fishing excur- 
sion in the north of Ontario, and 
hearing that plans had been com- 
pleted for the building of a most 
beautiful edifice, I was not surprised 
to receive a call from my former 
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Mr. Morel, organist of the Church 
of the Holy Redeemer, Detroit, was 
formerly with St. Basil’s Church, 
Toronto, and taught liturgical music 
in the Novitiate of the Basilian 
Fathers where one of his pupils was 
Rev. Charles E. Coughlin for whom 
he has now written the stoplist for 
the organ under discussion. Mr. 
Morel, native of Canada, first 
studied with R. O. Pelletier of Mon- 
treal Cathedral and later continued 
his studies in Boston and New York. 


pupil, now so nationally famous for 
his radio broadcasts. 

As anticipated, the call resulted in 
a request to lay plans for an organ 
for this beautiful new church. Then 
followed weeks of consultation and 
the examination of many organs. In 
the past, many firms did not like the 
intrusion of an organist in such 
negotiations, nor want to be influ- 
enced as to which stops and devices 
should be used. I am glad to see 
that today, among the better builders, 
this attitude has completely dis- 
appeared. 

The stoplist that eventually 
evolved was along the lines asked for 
by Father Coughlin, namely an organ 
for liturgical music of the Catholic 
Church, for concert work, and for 
broadcasting purposes, and _ built 
upon strictly classic, traditional lines 
of organ building. I am glad to state 
here my appreciation of the sym- 
pathy, understanding, and coopera- 
tion of Mr. Charles M. Courboin and 
the Kilgen brothers. 

The entire Diapason chorus em- 
bodied in both organs will be given 
special attention as to scaling and 
voicing. I was very much impressed 
when I heard the remarkable quality 
of the double-languid Diapason as 
voiced by Mr. Henry Vincent Willis 
of the Kilgen staff. Its promptness 
of speech and clear enunciation were 
deciding factors in choosing this type 
of Diapason. The reed chorus col- 
lectively, with its Pedal, will be 
orchestral without over-balancing the 
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Diapason quality, and each voice will 
give the greatest contrast for solo 
work. 

The conventional soft strings are 
to be found in the Swell, while in the 
Choir will be found keener strings— 
one 16’ pitch, two at 8’. The Solo, 
with its Grossgamba and Gross- 
gamba Celeste, wiil add to the beauty 
of this string ensemble. In the Choir 
will be found a rare Carillon, made 
of pure tin, which will add a very 
piquant effect to this section of the 
organ. 

The tonal structure of the organ 
is such that a really fine ensemble 
will result, and I am convinced that 
the builders will accomplish the 
really artistic in bringing out the 
proper harmonic development of its 
tonality. Mutations will add to the 
clarity of this ensemble and produce 
the effect so often desired but seldom 
realized. 

The new Shrine will be a most 
imposing building. On the Wood- 
ward Avenue side is the already 
completed tower. Next comes the 
completed narthex with its beautiful 
statuary; and now, in the course of 
construction, is the new Church or 
Shrine of the Little Flower. The 
building will be octagonal, with the 
main altar in the center of the 
church, surrounded by pews. It will 
have a seating capacity of approxi- 
mately 3000, and its interior decora- 
tion will be enhanced by art works 
from all over the world. 

Father Coughlin is a lover of good 
music and many times during his 
leisure hours, resting himself from 
the demands of his exacting duties in 
the work he is carrying on, I have 
found him seated quietly at the or- 
gan in our present small chapel, ex- 
temporizing with some _ beautiful 
melodies. 

It is Father Coughlin’s wish that 
concerts be given every afternoon 
during the tourist months, and many 
will be surprised to learn that from 
early spring until late fall there are 
some two or three thousand visitors 
from all over the United States who 
visit the Shrine each day. 

It is a pleasure for us here in De- 
troit to realize that, even though the 
new organ will be installed in our 
Shrine here, it can be heard practi- 
cally all over the United States 
through the medium of the regular 
Sunday broadcasts of Father 
Coughlin’s over the chain which 
covers the nation. 

The church is progressing rapidly 
and we are assured by the builders 
of the organ that delivery will be 
made in the latter part of next sum- 
mer. 
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Stoplist 
Proposed for 
ROYAL OAK, MICH. 
SHRINE OF LITTLE FLOWER 
Geo. Kilgen & Son Inc. 

Stoplist by D’Avignon Morel 

For completion, fall of 1934 

V-76. R-95. S-127. B-25. P-6486. 

PEDAL: V-5. R-5. S-32. 

I-XPRESSIVE 

32 Resultant 12 
Resultant (S) 

16 BOURDON 56 
Bourdon (S) 
Spitzfloete (G) 
Gedeckt (L) 
CONTRABASS 68 
VIOLONE 44 
Gamba (C) 

8 Bourdon 
Bourdon (S) 
Spitzfloete (G) 
Contrabass 
Violone 

5 1/3 Contrabass 

4 Bourdon 


Contrabass 
2 Contrabass 
32 Posaune (S) 
16 TROMBONE 56 
Trumpet (G) 
Posaune (S) 
8 Trombone 
4 Trombone 
8 Chimes (G) 
ANTIPHONAL 
32 Resultant 


16 SUB-BASS 44 
Bourdon (S) 
8 Sub-Bass 
Bourdon (S) 
16 Trumpet (G) 
8 Chimes (G) 
GREAT: V-21. R-30. S-28. 
EXPRESSIVE 
16 SPITZFLOETE 73 
8 DIAPASON-1 dl 73 
DIAPASON-?2 73 
DIAPASON-3 73 
HARMONIC FLUTE 73t 
GEMSHORN 73 
4 PRESTANT 73 
FLUTE OCT. 73t 
2 2/3 TWELFTH 61 
2 FIFTEENTH 61 
II PLEIN JEU 427 
15-19-22-26-29-33-36—CC 
8-12-15-19-22-26-29—Fs 
1- 8-12-15-19-22-26—f? 
1- 5- 8-12-15-19-22—f? 
2- 1- 5- 8-12-15-19—c3 
2- 2- 1- 5- 8-12-15—fs° 
(2 indicates Double) 
16 TRUMPET 73 
8 TROMBA 73 
4 CLARION 73 
16 Harp 
8 HARP 61 
Harp-Vibraphone 
CHIMES 25 


\ 
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t Harp-Celesta 

Tremulant 
ANTIPHONAL 
I-X PRESSIVE 

8 DIAPASON 73 
DULCIANA 73 
MELODIA 7%3 

4 OCTAVE 73 
HARMONIC FLUTE 7% 

IV MIXTURE 244 

8 TRUMPET 85rl16’ 

Celesta (S) 
CHIMES 25 
Tremulant 
SWELL: V-26. R-28. S-33. 
16 BOURDON 73 

8 PRINCIPAL 73 
STOPPED FLUE 73 
DOLCE FLUTE 7%3 
FLUTE CELESTE 61 
SALICIONAL 73 
VOIX CELESTE 73 
AEOLINE 73 

4 FLUTE TRIANG. 73 
GEIGENOCTAV 7%3 

2 FLAUTINO 61 

II MIXTURE 183 
12-15-19 
16 POSAUNE 85r382’ 

8 TRUMPET 73 
OBOE D’AMORE 73 
VOX HUMANA 73 

4 CLARION 73 

16 Harp (G) 

8 Harp (G) 
Harp-Vibraphone (G) 
Chimes (G) 

4 Harp-Celesta (G) 
Tremulant 

ANTIPHONAL 
16 BOURDON 73 

8 PRINCIPAL 7%3 
ROHRFLOETE 73 
GAMBA 7%3 
VOIX CELESTE 73 


4 SPITZFLOETE 73 

2 FLAUTINO 61 

8 OBOE 73 
VOX HUMANA 73 
CELESTA 37 
Chimes (G) 
Tremulant 

CHOIR: V-15. R-17. S-20. 


16 GAMBA 73 

8 DIAPASON 73 
DULCIANA 73 
UNDA MARIS 73 
HOHLFLOETE 73 
V. D(ORCHESTRE 73 
VIOLE CELESTE 73 

4 FLAUTO TRAVERSO 73 
GEMSHORN 73 

2 2/3 ROHRNASAT 61 

2 PICCOLO 61 

III CARILLON 183 

12-17-22 

8 TROMPETTE 73 
CLARINET 7%3 
OBOE 73 

16 Harp (G) 
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8 Harp (G) 
Harp-Vibraphone (G) 
Chimes (G) 

4 Harp-Celesta (G) 
Tremulant 

SOLO: V-9. R-15. S-14. 


16 GEDECKT 73 
8 FL. MIRABILIS h 73w 
GROSSGEDECKT 73 
GROSSGAMBA 73 
GAMBA CELESTE 73 
4 OCTAVE 73 
VIII CYMBAL 427 
15-19-22-26-29-33-36—CC 
12-15-19-22-26-29-33—C 
8-12-15-19-22-26-29—<c? 
1- 5- 8-12-15-19-22—<c? 
2- 1- 5- 8-12-15-19—<c? 
8 TUBA MIRABILIS 7%3 
FRENCH HORN 73 


16 Harp (G) 
8 Harp (G) 
Harp-Vibraphone (G) 
Chimes (G) 
4 Harp-Celesta (G) 
Tremulant 
COUPLERS 50: 

Ped.: P-4. G-8-4. Ga-8-4. S-8-4. 
Sa-8-4. C-8-4. L-8-4. 

Gt.: G-16-8-4. Ga-16-8-4. GaSa- 
16-8-4. S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. L-16- 
8-4. 

Sw.: S-16-8-4. Sa-16-8-4. 

Ch.: S-1 “i 4, C-16-8-4. L-16-8-4. 

So.:G. L-16-8-4. 

ACCESSORIES 


Combons 70: P-8. Pa-3. G-8. 
Ga-4. S-8. Sa-4. C-8. L-8. Anti- 
phonal-4. Couplers-5. Tutti-10. 

Crescendos, operated on 7 shoes: 
G. Ga. S. Sa. C. L. Register. 

By means of onoroffs the register- 
crescendoes of the main and anti- 
phonal organs may be jointly or 
separately operated from the regis- 
ter-crescendo shoe. 

Silencers (reversibles) : 

16’ manual stops; 
16’ couplers ; 

4’ manual couplers; 
4’ pedal couplers. 

Percussion: Deagan. 

Blower: two Orgoblos. 

The first Pedal 32’ Resultant is to 
be of a Diapason quality. The 12 
pipes credited to it begin at 10 2/3’; 
“the object is to be able to tone-regu- 
late the quint of the Resultant in or- 
der to give it the most suitable 
strength for use in the Resultant.” 

The second Pedal 32’ Resultant is 
derived in the usual way from the 
Swell Bourdon. 

The careful reader will note the 
odd coupler to the Great, whereby 
the Great-Antiphonal may be sepa- 
rately coupled to the main Great, and 
the Antiphonal Great and Swell may 
be jointly coupled to the main Great, 
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but the Antiphonal Swell may not be 
separately thus coupled. This was 
done by preference of the purchaser. 

Main organ will be located in four 
chambers in the gallery toward the 
narthex, the antiphonal divisions in 
two chambers in the basement with 
tone-conduits into the floor near the 
main altar. 

Rev. Charles E. Coughlin ranks as 
a national figure irrespective of de- 
nominationalism. He was sent by 
his bishop in 1926 to Royal Oak, a 
suburb of Detroit, to establish a 
church. He carried out his orders 
and found himself with a_ small 
church and no congregation. 

He decided to investigate the pos- 
sibilities of gaining a congregation 
by broadcasting sermons over WJR. 
The first broadcast, according to the 
New York Times, brought him eight 
letters; some dozen weeks later he 
was receiving about a hundred let- 
ters after each broadcast. Says Fr. 
Coughlin in the Times: 

“T was appalled. I was my own 
janitor; I slept in the sacristy of the 
church. I had no fire in the winter 
time. I used to put on my clothes 
when I was awakened by the cold, 
and run up and down outside to keep 
warm. And here I was with a hun- 
dred letters on my hands. 

“Well, I went to the regular 
Thursday night choir practise and 
drafted two members of the choir. 
The three of us answered those let- 
ters and it was some job.” 

Mr. John M. Carlisle, writing in 
the Times, says there are but two 
secrets to Fr. Coughlin’s success; 
one is his convincing use of plain 
language and the other is “the fact 
that he has kept away from religious 
controversy.” 

The organ speaks for itself. There 
are no manual borrows. The Pedal 
indulges in 25 borrows. In the 
manuals it will be noted that while 
there are 95 ranks, there are only 76 
voices—which means that 19 ranks 
are prohibited to individual use; 
there are a total of 24 ranks distri- 
buted to five mixtures—24 ranks 
used to provide but five voices. 

There is a supplementary 2m con- 
sole for the Antiphonal divisions, 
but since the organ will not have 
been built and installed for almost 
another year the complete list of ac- 
cessories, interesting as some of 
them are, need not be given space at 
the moment. After all, the real pur- 
pose of these columns is to represent 
organs actually built rather than 
merely specified, and until an organ 
has been installed, voiced, and ac- 
cepted, its specification is subject to 
change. 
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WICK’S MINIATURE 
SMALL PRACTISE ORGAN OFFERED 
AT ASTONISHING PRICE 
We can now purchase and house an 
organ at slightly more than the 
money and space required for an up- 
right piano. We can be free from 
the restraining influence of the cold 
church in winter, church functions 
that interfere with practise, and 
time lost in going from home to 

church. 
Small studio organs have been and 
still are offered by many builders, 
some of them specializing in this 
field, but we do not know of any in- 
strument demanding so little money 
and space. 
The builders say the cost is under 
one thousand dollars, and our guess 
is seven or eight hundred. 
THE SPECIFICATIONS 
V-2. R-2. S-16. B-14. P-146. 
PEDAL 
16 Bourdon 
8 Stopped Flute 
4 Stopped Flute 
Salicional 

GREAT 

16 Stopped Flute tc 

8 STOPPED FLUTE 85 
Salicional tc 

4 Stopped Flute 


Salicional 
2 Stopped Flute 
SWELL 


16 Stopped Flute tc 
8 Stopped Flute 
(Synthetic Quintadena) 
SALICIONAL tc 61 
4 Stopped Flute 
Salicional 
2 2/3 Stopped Flute 
8 (Synthetic Oboe) 
Tremulant 
Stopped Flute is 354”x27%” at 
CC, and there is added a bottom oc- 
tave of twelve reeds carefully 
matched into the flute tone to fur- 
nish a 16’ Pedal. 
Salicional is 60 scale, 3’ diameter 
at CC, flattened 2/9, cut up 1/3. 
Wind-pressure is 4”. There are 
no couplers, nor any pistons. If 
these are to be added the ridiculous- 
ly low cost vanishes. All pipes are 
enclosed in the one chamber; con- 
sole measurements are standard. 
The blower is of 1/3 h.p. There 
are the Great-Swell crescendo and a 
register-crescendo. No extra wir- 
ing is required. The organ contains 
no leather; it is all direct-electric. 
Action-current is obtained without a 
generator. The wind-reservoir is 
made as a part of the blower and 
consequently the blower should be 
located fairly close to the organ it- 
self, otherwise a regulator will be 
necessary. 
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The space required for the whole 
organ is 5’-3’x4’-11” and 5’-6” high. 

The instrument is intended for the 
studios and private homes of organ- 
ists themselves, and for small 
chapels, etc. 

The specifications can be changed 
without raising the cost very much, 
but because of the patience and skill 
that have been put into the treat- 
ment of the two registers selected, it 
is highly improbable that anyone 
could improve on the quality of the 
instrument and its versatility. The 
aim was maximum practise facility 
at minimum cost. 

Beginning with the instrument de- 
scribed, the Wicks Company carries 
the idea forward and supplies a 
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number of models, all built on stand- 
ard lines to reduce costs to the mini- 
mum. Several of the instruments 
have quite attractive cases, and as 
the cost goes up the instrument can 
be supplied with detached consoles. 
At the top of the list comes a model 
with four registers unified into 29 
stops. . 

The successful organist can now 
start with the smallest of the instru- 
ments, and when his classes have 
grown he can assign that to his 
pupils for practise (at a fair charge 
per hour) and invest in one of the 
larger instruments. Opportunity 
never knocked at the door of the or- 
ganist in this fashion before. 


Pedal Organ Costs: 


The Grand Finale of Discussion on the Theory and Practise of 
Estimating Costs of Pedal Organs 
By DR. WILLIAM H. BARNES, Organ Department Editor 


HIS is being written from 
the sacred precincts of my 
sanctum on Wabash ave- 
nue. To begin with, as 
our genial Editor states, 

the Senator and I are not so far 
apart, as it might seem on vital or- 
gan subjects and I am not convinced 
that we are so far apart on even this 
Pedal organ matter. In my first re- 
ply to Senator Richards I intimated 
very plainly that where a large or- 
gan was to be designed, the ideal ar- 
rangement is an independent Pedal. 
Mr. G. Donald Harrison’s able 
letter carries this idea out in a prac- 
tical way, and I am in hearty agree- 
ment with him, especially bringing 
out his point of having to have space 
enough. The point I didn’t make 
sufficiently clear was that I was 
arguing chiefly for a design of the 
smaller and more medium sized or- 
gan, where money and space are 
both limited, that would prove most 
serviceable. Even the Senator will 
admit, I trust, that according to his 
own figures (with which I still beg 
to differ, and give my reasons be- 
low) instead of spending the differ- 
ence in cost between his straight and 
independent Pedals for such trim- 
mings as Vox Humaneas, it was 
necessary to save this difference for 
something more desirable to the 
tonal structure, such as a Swell or 
Great Mixture or other upper-work, 
he would prefer to do this than to 
place the Mixture independently on 
the Pedal. At least a Swell or Great 
Mixture is available to the Pedal en- 
semble through the much despised 
couplers, whereas a Pedal Mixture 





is useful nowhere else but on its 
own division. 

This is precisely what his straight 
versus augmented Pedal scheme 
would boil down to in the average 
three-manual organ. Something 
essential, not redundant celestes, 
would have to be sacrificed on the 
manuals to provide for the Pedal. I 
therefore argued for the augmented 
Pedal to the extent that it was more 
desirable to make our compromise 
and employ manual-to-pedal couplers 
and extensions in this department 
and get results which are reasonably 
satisfactory, than to sacrifice more 
essential manual voices. I even 
raised the question of what a Pedal 
Organ really should be, knowing the 
answer just as well as the Senator. 
There are of course, two answers to 
this question, just as the Senator 
points out. 

Now as to my facts on relative 
costs: 

I sent the following letter to five 
representative builders: 

“For the purposes of comparison 
of cost, I would be greatly obliged 
if you will give me figures on the 
two schemes submitted below. Sen- 
ator Richards and I do not seem to 
agree on these costs at all, and I 
want some accurate figures. I am 
writing to five representative build- 
ers for their figures and will average 
them and publish them without men- 
tioning the names of the builders, so 
that no embarrassment will be caused 
to you in any way. 

“We will assume that the five 16’ 
Pedal registers are identical in both 
plans, each CCC-G 32 pipes, so that 
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the cost of these can be disregarded. 
We will also assume that there are 
two or three manual borrows in 
each, such as 16’ Dulciana, 16’ 
Fagotto, etc., but as these will be 
identical they can also be dis- 
regarded. 

‘Pedal No. 1 has 11 Pedal ex- 
tensions, whereas No. 2 has 4 inde- 
pendent 8’ voices, 3 independent 4’ 
voices, one 2’ voice, and a 4r Mix- 
ture. 

Registers in Both 

16 Diapason-1 
Diapason-2 
Bourdon 
Gedeckt 
Trombone 

Pedal No. 1: Extensions 

10 2/3 Bourdon 

8 Diapason-1 
Diapason-2 
Bourdon 
Gedeckt 
Trombone 

5 1/3 Bourdon 

4 Diapason-1 
Diapason-2 

2 2/3 Bourdon 

2 Diapason-2 

Pedal No. 2: Registers 

8 Diapason 
Stopped Flute 
Gemshorn 
Trumpet 

4 Octave 
Flute Triangulaire 
Clarion 

2 Super-Octave 
IV Mixture, 

5 1/3—3 1/2—2 2/3—2 2/7 


“The difference in cost which I 
wish to determine is the relative cost 
of the 11 Pedal extensions in No. 1 
and the 9 independent registers in 
No. 2. First what the difference 
would be if it were possible to place 
all the 9 independent Pedal registers 
on a single chest, with one primary, 
and second what the difference 
would be if these 9 had to be placed 
on unit chests, which would be more 
likely in an actual organ layout. 

“In figuring the 11 Pedal exten- 
sions it will be necessary to include 
the cost of the additional top pipes 
necessary for each extension, as we 
are assuming there are only 32 pipes 
for each 16’ to start with, and we are 
disregarding the cost of the 32 orig- 
inal pipes of each 16’ in both plans.” 

It should be noted that the five 
16’ Pedal registers I called by the 
same names in both although the 
Senator did not do so in his set-up 
on page 501 of October T. A. O. I 
don’t know what the Senator means 
by 16’ Open Flute except a large- 
scaled (what the English call) 16’ 
Open Wood and I have called it by 
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its common American name, Diapa- 
son-1, in both Pedals. The stop he 
calls Diapason in No. 1, I have as- 
sumed to be the same as Diapason- 
2 in No. 2, and have called it a 
Bearded Wood (Schulze) Diapason, 
with pronounced stringy quality. 
The Stopped Flute in No. 1 and the 
fancifully named Rohrfloete in No. 
2 I have called for clarity by their 
more usual names in the Pedal Or- 
gan of Bourdon in both cases. Did 
anyone ever hear a Rohrfloete 16’ in 
the bottom octave? It is difficult 
enough to extend a Rohr- or 
Chimney-flute to 8’ C, and usually 
such registers become _ ordinary 
Gedeckts or Bourdons below 4’ C, 
so-the principal two octaves would 
be a Bourdon in any event. Let’s 
call them that in the Pedal. I have 
added a Gedeckt to No. 1 and it can 
be used or not as a manual stop, as 
that does not enter into this discus- 
sion. The Trombones are alike. 

This simplifies the issue to call the 
stops in both plans by their usual 
names, raises no question of any 
sort as to the relative merits or costs 
of the 16’ Pedal registers, and is per- 
fectly fair; as there is no reason why 
they shouldn’t be identical, whether 
the balance of the Pedal is to be ob- 
tained by augmentation or by inde- 
pendent octave and mutation regis- 
ters. Having boiled this down to a 
perfectly clear basis, the figures as 
received are as follows: 


$1425. Average difference ; 
$2400. Maximum difference ; 
$800. Minimum difference. 


This difference is for unit chests 
for both schemes. All the builders 
except one were agreed that to place 
these pipes on a straight chest was 
impractical. 


A matter which is of as much im- 
portance as that of cost is that of 
space. The builder who admitted it 
was possible to place the Pedal pipes 
on a straight chest, who has prob- 
ably specialized in building more 
straight organs than any builder I 
know on this continent, and so 
should be sympathetic to a straight 
pedal, writes: 

“The Senator’s idea of lumping 
the Pedal on one chest would save 
the magnet to each pipe, except of 
course the five 16’ octaves and the 
32’, but where would he ever find 
the space for such a chest all in one, 
or even divided in two, one on C 
side and one on C-sharp side? I am 
enclosing herewith a rough layout 
of such a chest for his Plan No. 2 
and with only one passageway in the 
middle of it and scrimping every- 
where, it measures 10’6”’x11'3”. 
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Moreover, there would have to be 

a lot of wind-grooving or pneumatic 
tubing for the 8’ C’s which stand 
over the 16’ C lines. This builder 
further states: “I don’t see why Sen- 
ator Richards mentioned a relay. 
Unless a pedal octave coupler or a 
mechanical player is prepared’ for, 
there is no need for a relay, and no 
allowance has been made for a relay 
in either case.” It is the usual prac- 
tise of many builders to provide suf- 
ficient contacts on the pedal keys for 
all stops and couplers, so that no re- 
lay is necessary for any reasonable 
number of stops, be they extension 
or straight, only in the case of ex- 
tensions the wiring can all be done 
in the console, whereas the inde- 
pendent stops would need cables 

from the console to the chests. 

To recapitulate: The essence of all 
this argument is just this: Is a 
straight Pedal Organ more desirable 
than an extended Pedal division? 
The affirmative answer is obvious: 
no one will quibble with it per se, 
because everyone admits the ideal 
organ to be the instrument that has 
a complete set of pipes for every 
stop in the console. But it is a 
demonstrable fact that the straight 
Pedal costs more than the extended, 
and it is a matter of record that nine 
out of ten organ purchasers are 
limited by meney or space or both. 
Therefore, granting the truth of 
these statements, it would seem to 
be advisable to avoid straight Pedals 
when money or space is scarce, so 
that the manual equipment may not 
be jeopardized. Personally, I believe 
there are but few ears that can tell 
whether a Pedal division is straight 


or extended. 
4S 
—NET RESULTS— 

I have been hopelessly confused by 
the complicated figuring of our four 
articles, and since all that matters is 
fact, I undertook to tabulate the 
actual figures: 
Senator Richards, Article 1: 

$1529. Difference in cost; which 
can be reduced to— 

$629. Difference, if we sacrifice 
the 16’ Swell Bourdon, a 4’ Solo-to- 
Pedal coupler, and change the ma- 
terial for one register. 
Dr. Barnes, Article 1: 

$2500. “Conservatively the differ- 
ence.” 
Senator Richards, Article 2: 

$1284. or $1434. Difference, com- 
puted on Dr. Barnes’ figures. 
Dr. Barnes, Article 2: 

$2400. Maximum difference; 

$1425. Average difference ; 

$800. Minimum difference. 








BENEDICTION 
We are exceedingly grateful to the 
learned architects for fighting this 


out. Now we get somewhere, and 
as Dr. Barnes states, the two 
authorities are “not so far apart” by 
any means. 

If the approximate $1500. looks 
big, let us remember that the instru- 
ment needing any such Pedal would 
be large. My own knowledge of 
costs is limited, but an organ costing 
much more than $40,000. in actual 
cash has a Pedal of 21 stops. Dr. 
Barnes in his excellent discussion re- 
fers to “two or three” 16’ Pedal 
borrows from the 16’ manual stops. 
A glance at any average stoplist will 
show: four or five such borrows; the 
one I mentioned had six. Let us 
add four borrows then to his Pedal 
Organ of 18 stops, and we get a 
total of 22 upon which he now bases 
his convincing figures. We then get 
this, thanks to his patience and per- 
sistence : 

An organ containing a Pedal of 
21 stops costs much more than 
$40,000. Dr. Barnes’ theoretical 
Pedal has 22 stops; it therefore 
should cost more than $40,000. to 
build the whole organ. The “final 
average difference” which Dr. 
Barnes has now arrived at is $1425. 
or slightly less than 4%. We are 
exceedingly grateful to Dr. Barnes 
for challenging this new idea with 
all the facts and figures that could be 
brought to bear on it. The figures 
now speak for themselves, clearly I 
believe. It is to be hoped that not 
only the Aeolian-Skinner Organ 
Company but all other sincere artists 
in our American organ-building 
world will build some straight Pedal 
Organs and discover the facts of 
actual factory-costs versus _ esti- 
mates.—T.S.B. 


—NEW YORK CITY— 

St. Mark’s in Brooklyn dedicated its 
3-16-27 (16 ranks) Austin Nov. 1, 
3, and 8, in a service and two re- 
citals, by Allen Arthur Loew, organ- 
ist of the church, and George Arthur 
Wilson, guest recitalist. Stoplist 
will be found on September page 
472, 


—COPYRIGHT WARNING— 
“Copying by any process, of any part 
of a copyrighted work, no matter for 
what purpose or use (religious or 
otherwise),” says a printed notice 
signed by 22 American publishers, 
“without the permission of the copy- 
right owner, is a serious offense 
against United States law, punish- 
able with heavy fines beginning at 
$100.00, plus minimum damages of 
$250.00.” 
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Editorial Reflections 


Loss and Gain 


pPERY FEW of our readers 
appreciate the progress 
made during recent 
months. The straight 
organ is gaining tremend- 
ously. Even the straight Pedal 
which many have considered too 
costly to be practical is not to be 
cast to commercial discard without 
an investigation, and the first to in- 
vestigate is the Aeolian-Skinner 
Organ Company, as told in No- 
vember. 

Then comes the console. The 
Austin Organ Company decides 
that those organists who are exact- 
ing enough to realize that their 
playing can never be any better 
tian the efficiency of their consoles 
shall have consoles that will do 
more in 1934 than in 1933. And 
the W. W. Kimball Company, hav- 
ing announced a delightful cres- 
cendo-arranger only so few months 
ago, shows up in Worcester with 
an arranger that has two improve- 
ments over the former one—and it 
is so much a matter of course that 
the Kimballs never mentioned it. 

What would violin-playing be if 
violinists had to borrow violins to 
practise on? Or piano-playing if 
pianists had to walk a mile to their 
instruments—and then find them in 
cold rooms? Several builders have 
offered solutions; the newest, and 
presumably the easiest to buy and 
accommodate, comes from the 
Wicks Organ Company. 

So much for today, what about 
history? History hardly helps, it 
rather entertains and_ informs. 
Perhaps history is a bit of useless- 
ness—yet some of our keenest de- 
lights come from non-producers. 
Senator Richards in his travels dis- 
covered that organ history goes 
back much further than any text- 
book admits and before he finished 
he unearthed the fact that a thou- 











sand years ago the organ-builders 
had an instrument that would auto- 
matically record the actual playing 
of the organist—the automatic 
autograph-recorder, which we 
think is so modern. 

The Cleveland Museum of Art 
under the keen-intelligenced guid- 
ance of Mr. Arthur W. Quimby 
decides to do something about the 
arguments of the few who have 
claimed so convincingly that we 
have lost a little by getting too far 
away from certain of the achieve- 
ments of the ancient builders; Mr. 
Quimby discovers in Mr. Walter 
Holtkamp a sympathetic attitude 
and this year for the first time in 
history the complete organ works 
of Bach will be presented in a 
series of recitals on a modern organ 
equipped with the intriguing unen- 
closed Ruckpositiv, and already 
the informed critics have spoken 
approval of what they heard. 

A wealthy music-lover at last 
takes enough interest in church 
music to donate three hundred 
thousand dollars to erect a set of 
buildings to house a school to turn 
out competent church musicians 
and the director of the school takes 
a look at the work done by Miss 
Vosseller and her associates and 
pays it the highest compliment he 
can by adopting the idea as a perm- 
anent part of his own organization ; 
and the director of that new work 
is a graduate of America’s first and 
most strenuously specialized school 
for organists. 

The oldest music-festival associ- 
ation in America erects a home for 
itself and spends a grand appropri- 
ation for a thoroughly modern con- 
cert organ. The private philan- 
thropies of a candy-manufacturer 
include a set of community build- 
ings—and another glorious con- 
cert organ. These are real organs; 
four-manuals of course; straight 
organs of course. The only blem- 
ish on the record of the organ pro- 





fession is that it has offered the 
builders the minimum of public 
support and has allowed the great 
Rockefeller enterprise in Radio 
City to push the clock backward 
and install a theater unit. But the 
Philadelphia fraternity has not 
given up hope. It has found a 
committee willing to write letters 
regularly to broadcasters of good 
music, to show that even though 
cheap music has the largest audi- 
ence, good music also has a grow- 
ing audience. 

A million dollars are spent in 
Jerusalem and part of the money 
installs an organ built by one of 
our best American builders. An 
American organist marries a min- 
ister (who also is an organist, an 
amateur) and they go to Syria as 
missionaries. She plays a series of 
recitals on the new organ—and 
engineers an invitation to an 
American organist- composer to 
visit Jerusalem next year and play 
his entire set of Biblical organ 
compositions. This gives him an 
idea and a new form of church-re- 
cital comes into being. In the 
meantime the most popular of the 
French recitalists comes to Amer- 
ica and books a tour of forty-two 
recitals played in forty-one days 
and he features two compositions 
by two hitherto unknown Amer- 
ican composers. 


——t.s.b. 
Amid so much to be proud of 
comes the greatest loss that has 
yet struck the organ world. Un- 
less Radio City comes out of its 
stupor, our finest orchestras will be 
heard there, our finest violinists, 
our finest pianists, our finest sing- 
ers—there is no music too fine to 
be heard from the new equipment 
of the new Radio City— és 
Excepting the organ. Bach’s 
organ compositions can never be 
heard there. That growing school 
of American organ composers— 
Barnes, Bingham, Clokey, Jepson, 
Sowerby, Yon—not a one of them 
can ever have his compositions 
played there. Not a single concert 
organist in all the universe can 
ever do his art justice there. 
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WHEN HIGH-SPEED RUSH-WORK MUST BE DONE 
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Console of the Vox Organo being rushed to completion in the Philadelphia factory of Musical Research Products 


Inc. of which Mr. Louis Luberoff of New Yerk and Philadelphia is president. 


The company was formed about 


two years ago, Mr. Luberoff gathering about him many eminent specialists of broad experience in organ-building. 
This three-manual organ was built for Washington Memorial Park, Washington, D. C. The company’s specialty 


is a combination of player-organ and phonograph, built for mortuary chapels and similar institutions. 


An en- 


viable record of nine installations has already been scored by the new company which seemingly did not know there 
was supposed to be an epidemic of fear spread abroad throughout the country. 


While our beloved fraternal 
groups were holding confabs on 
figured-bass and the next luncheon, 
greed and ignorance swept down 
on Radio City and decreed that our 
finest orchestras be admitted, but 
our finest organists kept out; that 
our finest violinists play, but our 
finest organists keep away; that 
the world’s greatest symphonies, 
its finest piano sonatas, its grand- 
est concertos all be played—but its 
organ sonatas be thrown into the 
eternal ash-can. 

Too proud to soil our hands with 
commercialism? If we had been 
too proud to take the graft we’ve 
been claiming from our organ 
builders for the last century we 
might have a right to scorn com- 
mercialism. As it is we can but 
boast that our ignorance prevented 
our knowing that all other fine 
music was being admitted into 
Radio City and fine organ music 
was being kicked out. I hope we 
like it. 

Radio City had and has a perfect 
right to admit jazz-bands along 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
and it had and has a right to admit 
theater-organ music along with 


fine organ playing. But it had not 
the right and has not the right to 
admit both cheap and fine music in 
every other branch and admit only 
the cheap organ playing, forever 
discriminating against fine organ 
playing. Nor in fact would Radio 
City have taken any such step 
knowingly. To every good ex- 
ample of real organ-playing heard 
over the radio there were ten ex- 
amples of splendid theater-playing ; 
no wonder Radio City, left to its 
own ignorance, never learned that 
there once was a man named Bach, 
never learned that men like Far- 
nam have lived and more of them 
are still coming along. We were 
too holy to mess into these busi- 
ness propositions. We left our 
legitimate organ salesmen in the 
front-line trenches and were too 
busy saying our prayers to take 
time to drag up some ammunition 
for them to shoot. I hope we’re 
satisfied. 

My opinion? Ask any concert 
organist in the world, any com- 
poser of organ music. Ask Mr. 
Quimby of the Cleveland Museum. 
Ask Prof. Jepson of Yale. Ask 
Marcel Dupre of Paris or Gunther 


Ramin of Leipzig. Ask the Guil- 
mant Organ School. Ask Dr. 
Charles Heinroth of the College of 
the City of New York, Palmer 
Christian of the University of 
Michigan, and Alexander Schreiner 
of the University of California. 

Money means nothing to Radio 
City. Ffty thousand dollars would 
install a superb concert organ, 
built by a real organ builder, cap- 
able of playing the finest organ 
music ever written. Even yet it 
would not be too late to persuade 
Radio City to install such an organ 
in one of its studios—if any agency 
in the whole organ _ profession, 
other than The American Organist, 
cared to make the effort. 

Not worth it? Too busy are we? 

It’s a funny world. 

—t.s.b.—— 

A subscriber chides the Editorials 
with too persistent attention to 
religion; he wants us to discuss 
organ-playing and organ-building 
and let the church alone.  Criti- 
cisms are always welcome; they 
are gratefully received when they 
are genuine, and this one is. 

I went to a morning service this 
season. Beautiful day, a fine little 
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church seating five or six hundred; 
they were celebrating their hun- 
dredth anniversary. And the 
church was perhaps one-third 
filled. 

All we need do to have every 
organist thrown out of his position, 
organ recitals exterminated, and 
all our organ factories closed, is 
merely to kill the church service 
and stop congregations from at- 
tending. Surely we can all see 
this truth. Is the church then a 
proper topic for consideration in an 
organ magazine? Does it concern 
our welfare? 

Once again, I cannot but hold 
the belief that when humanity re- 
fuses to go to church at least once 
on a fine Sunday morning, it is not 
religion that is wrong, not Divin- 
ity that is in error, not divinely- 
created mankind that is slipping 
down-grade. No, it is none of 
these things. The trouble is not 
with the church, not with religion, 
but with the way the minister and 
his organist are conducting their 
vital activities in behalf of the 
church. And until we can find out 
what is wrong, we are doomed to 
continue to lose ground. I believe 
the church is good enough to fight 
for, no matter how much misunder- 
stood we may be. Misunderstand- 
ing is nothing; we all misunder- 
stand and misinterpret each other. 

We are employees of the church. 
In a much deeper significance our 
duty is not merely an apparent 
duty to our employers but a vastly 
more serious duty to God Almighty 
if we honestly believe in the re- 
ligion we claim to believe in. We 
must first acknowledge that God 
cannot be wrong, that His religion 
and the teachings of Christ cannot 
be an error, cannot lose their help- 
fulness for mankind; and having 
gotten our attitude firmly estab- 
lished on these principles, our duty 
is not merely to drag along and do 
what we are told, but to go a step 
further and try to find out why we 
and our ministers are creating such 
a condition that the cause of 
Christianity, as championed by us, 
is not the success it ought to be. 
When Christian churches do not 
succeed I cannot blame it on the 
impotency of Christianity but on 
the mistakes we human beings are 
making in our public presentations 
of it. 

If we remain church organists, 
how can we think the welfare and 
success of the church are of no 
concern to us, are not subjects to 
be vigorously and critically dis- 
cussed? 
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And this brings us to the two 
religious services we present this 
month. I dislike the preaching 
service because the minister says 
so little. I dislike the musicale on 
Sunday because the musicians say 
so much. The church is neither 
lecture-platform nor concert-stage. 
There is nothing else like it; it is 
religion. ° 

I like the Masonic attitude toward 
the Bible; I dislike the church atti- 
tude. The Masons accept the Bible 
as the only infallible guide to a 
man’s belief and conduct. The 
church makes no such broad accept- 
ance but immediately imposes inter- 
pretations; its clergy must solemnly 
swear to preach according to the 
doctrine of the denomination into 
which they enter. I think the safest 
course is to permit the Bible to in- 
spire its own interpretation to every 
man who reads it. Religion is too 
nearly a sacred thing to permit of 
human dictatorship. 

And so I like the two religious 
services, the service of Psalms and 
the service of quest for God. If we 
have too much music, and for my 
taste these two services do, we dan- 
gerously approach a musicale, an 
entertainment. Since all Christianity 
is founded on the four Gospels, it 
seems to me any service that fails to 
give a large proportion of its minutes 
—say fifteen or twenty out of every 
sixty—to readings of the Bible itself 
is aiming at the wrong target. 

These religious services, we must 
remember, are new. They sprang 
into being only a very few years ago, 
but their spread throughout the 
country has been surprisingly rapid, 
considering the fixed determination 
of all church bodies to resist change. 
I believe our churches would prosper 
better as time goes on if we as or- 
ganists, when we have opportunity 
to present our monthly musicale, 
were to set a noble example by plan- 
ning such a religious service, found- 
ed on some religious theme and built 
liberally upon Bible readings sup- 
ported by a fitting organ prelude and 
carefully chosen vocal music, inter- 
spersed with a few hymns—some by 
the choir alone—a few prayers (if 
we can trust our ministers not to tell 
Divinity how to run all the world 
nor ask for everything under the 
sun) perhaps a responsive reading, or 
the reading of any other divinely in- 
spired writings, no matter whether a 
Gettysburg Address written by a 
Lincoln, a poem Trees written by a 
Joyce Kilmer, or an Editorial on 
Santa Claus published in the New 
York Sun. Be sure a man gets 
cleaner, more beautiful, more whole- 
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some thoughts one day each week 
and we can be very much more cer- 
tain that humanity will improve. 
Talking about Hebrew history, 
mythology, and theology gets us no- 
where. 

The organ builder will prosper in 
direct proportion to the desire of the 
public to listen to his product; the 
church organist will prosper in direct 
proportion to the desire of people to 
go to church. Is anything else of 
equal importance for organists? 


MORE ABOUT FRANCK 

By Lincotn B. SPIEss 
In November Mr. G. Criss Simpson 
questions Franck’s right to be classed 
with the immortals, along with Bach. 
No one, of course, would contend 
that Franck’s music is equal to that 
of Bach. It is unquestionably true 
that Franck’s music has defects 
which detract from its intrinsic 
value. But are they of such a seri- 
ous nature as to deny him admission 
to the immortals? 

Mr. Simpson holds that we search 
in vain for a completely worked-out 
fugue in Franck. Beethoven never 
wrote a completely worked-out 
fugue. The Grosse Fugue, Op. 133, 
the Fugue which constitutes the first 
movement of the quartet, Op. 131, 
or the Fugue in the Sonata, Op. 110, 
are well-known examples of the mas- 
ter. The fact that Beethoven never 
wrote a real fugue does not make 
him less a genius. The classic period 
was not concerned with the fugal 
form as such. This was a character- 
istic form of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The romantic 
period and the early modern period, 
where we find Franck, of course, 
were, like the classic period, not pri- 
marily concerned with the fugue. 
Cases of composition of fugues in 
these periods were aside from the 
historical development of music; 
they were a harking back to old 
forms—Mendelssohn’s Preludes and 
Fugues, for example. 

In comparing Franck’s resources 
with those of Bach, Mr. Simpson 
terms the latter a “master of all 
moods.” Bach is certainly not a mas- 
ter of humor. There is no composer 
of whom the quality of humor is 
more uncharacteristic. Franck. too, 
in Mr. Simpson’s estimation, is lack- 
ing in humor; and for that the latter 
seems to find fault. Would he, there- 
fore, want us to value Bach less for 
his lack of humor? 

But, should we say that Franck is 
devoid of humor? Take the prin- 
cipal section (especially the first 
thirty measures, or so) of the quar- 
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tet. We might look at the last few 
measures of the same Scherzo; or 
the unexpected Presto at the end of 
the last movement. To be sure, his 
humor is restrained; it is not as 
boisterous as that of Beethoven, for 
example, but nevertheless we cannot 
deny that Franck could be humorous 
on occasion. 


Critiques 


COURBOIN RECITAL 
WANAMAKER AUDITORIUM, 
NEW YORK 
Nov. 4, 1933 
By Cuarvtes H, FREEMAN, JR. 


Only on rare occasions do I remem- 
ber ever seeing an audience quite so 
enthusiastic at an organ recital. It 
reminded me of the spontaneous en- 
thusiasm at classic sports events. 
The program: 

Gigout, Grand Choeur Dialogue 

Franck, Cantabile 

Franck, Chorale No. 3 

Russell-j, Song of Basket Weaver 

Schumann, Sketch No. 3 

Handel, Occasional Overture 

Debussy, Afternoon of Faun 

Bach, Passacaglia 

In the Gigout the antiphonal work, 
the sweeping, majestic chords, made 
a fitting opening for the magnificent 
program to follow. Cantabile was 
played with much feeling and sen- 
sitive coloring—it was Franck at his 
best, Franck with all the subtle 
beauties of the modern organ which 
Mr. Courboin senses to an alto- 
gether uncommon degree. He is 
rightly called the painter of the or- 
gan, as Dupre is called the sculptor. 
The shading particularly was so 
deftly done; it was heavenly. The 
Chorale also was superbly per- 
formed. 

Dr. Russell’s Basket Weaver was 
given a delightful and very colorful 
rendition, and after this a most ex- 
traordinary Sketch which Mr. Cour- 
boin tossed all over the auditorium 
to the great delight of the audience; 
he could well have repeated it, judg- 
ing from the applause. 

The Overture to “Occasional 
Oratorio” was played in dignified 
and vigorous fashion; its Adagio 
however was a revelation even to 
Handel enthusiasts. It reminded 
one of the beautiful slow movements 
of Bach, as played by an orchestra. 

I want to make special mention of 
the most remarkable Debussy tran- 
scription. To me it sounded better 
than I have heard it played by an 
orchestra. It was as marvelous a 
tonal picture as I have ever heard on 
an organ. The audience was most 
enthusiastic and applauded so long 
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that Mr. Courboin bowed about 25 
times. 

The program ended with the stu- 
pendous Passacaglia, played with 
masterly dignity, beautiful coloring, 
and stupendous climaxes. Tremen- 
dous applause followed. 

Then followed a long series of en- 
cores which Mr. Courboin was 
obliged to play, so persistent was the 
applause. First came the Bach Dm 
Toccata and Fugue, with a rendition 
so thrilling that it brought the atdi- 
ence to their feet. Then the De- 
Boeck Allegretto, Block’s Serenade, 
the popular Widor Toccata—all de- 
manded by the persistent applause. 

Mr. Courboin has _ developed 
something I did not find in him be- 
fore—a sort of mellowed maturity 
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which inspires his audience. If we 
are to judge by the enthusiasm mani- 
fested by this audience, the organ 
which I consider the aristocrat of 
instruments is headed for great 
popularity. 


—JOHN L. FUESS— 
has been appointed to Fort George 
Presbyterian, New York, following 
Miss Edith E. Sackett who has been 
appointed to the faculty of the 
Westminster Choir School. Mr. 
Fuess is a Mus.Bac. of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and a West- 
minster graduate. 

—LIVERPOOL— 

Philharmonic Hall was destroyed by 
fire last summer and with it the 1931 
Rushworth & Dreaper organ. 


American Guild of Organists’ Code 
Report of Code Committee Made to and Adopted by the Council 


Your committee on a Code of Ethics for the Guild herewith present for 
the consideration of the Council the following rules and recommend- 
ations: 

Rule 1. No organist shall apply for a position, nor shall any teacher 
or school of music seek to place anyone in a position, unless a present or 
prospective vacancy definitely has been determined. 

Rule 2. When demanded, churches should give organists a yearly 
contract, which may be terminated upon expiration, at ninety days’ 
notice. 

Rule 3. None but the regular organist of a church shall play at 
weddings or funerals, except by arrangement with said organist. 

The committee recommends: 

A. That a bureau (or committee) be established at Headquarters 
and in each chapter, to receive complaints of irregular and unfair prac- 
tises, on the part of both organists and churches. Such complaints shall 
be kept on file, and notices of protest may be sent to the offending 
organists or churches. 

B. That organists be cautioned against these unethical practises, 
and advised to be ready to cope with the situation, by preparing them- 
selves for all possible requirements of their positions, thus making them- 
selves invaluable to the churches. 

C. That churches appoint as minister of music an organist who has 
proved his worth, with full power to carry out the policies in regard to 
music in the church, as the pastor and music committee may authorize. 
That such a minister of music shall be protected in his tenure of office, 
and hence be free to do his best work. 

Your committee does not think it desirable to unionize the Guild. 
Nor do we recommend any effort to fix a minimum rate of pay, either 
in amount or in its relationship to other expenditures of the church. In 
our opinion, owing to the varied conditions in churches throughout the 
country, any such effort would be futile. We do, however, strongly 
recommend that at Headquarters and in all chapters, steps be taken to 
strengthen the Guild, by bringing into its membership a larger propor- 
tion of the organists of the country. 

In conclusion we wish to emphasize the fact that a large majority 
of churches need no code, that in them music has its rightful and highly 
honored place. But we deplore the increasing number of cases brought 
to our attention of organists who have been discharged without adequate 
notice, and of efforts by organists and others to supplant another organist 
in his position. 

We hope the mere calling attention to these highly unethical and 
unprofessional practises may result in their diminution. 

Signed by: Mary Arabella Coale, Lilian Carpenter, Charles Bigelow 
Ford, Alfred R. Boyce, Samuel A. Baldwin, chairman. Adopted Oct. 
23, 1933, by the Council. 
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Recital 
Programs 





—NOTE— 
The key to publishers will be found 
on August page 398 and the full ex- 
planation of all abbreviations on 
October page 511. 


MISS JESSIE CRAIG ADAM 
ASCENSION, NEW YORK 
Four November Recitals 
*Dubois, La Fete Dieu 
Tchaikowsky, Melodie 
Karg-Elert, Benedictus 
Guilmant’s Sonata 1 
*Dethier-j, Prelude Em 
Bonnet, Chrysantemes; Elfes. 
Bach, Fugue Gm 
Hollins, Benediction 
Russell-j, Bells of St. Anne 
*Beobide, Fantasie 
Clokey, Legende 
Bairstow, Pange Lingua 
Debussy, Little Shepherd 
Enfant Prodigue Prelude 
Dallier, Electa ut Sol 
*Mulet, Nave 
Grace, University Reverie 
Bossi, Scherzo Gm 
Jawalek, Madrigal 
Mendelssohn’s Sonata 1 


MARK L. DAVIS 

TRINITY, EASTON, PA. 
Schubert, Sym. Bm: Mvt. 1 
Wolstenholme, Allegretto 
Dagnino, Childhood* 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue C 
Ketelby, Monastery Garden 
Scott, Passacaglia* 
Maleingreau, Parvilus Filius 
Rubinstein, Candle Dance* 
Boellman, Goth. Suite: Prayer 
Meyerbeer, Coronation March 
*Franck, Chorale Bm 
Ghys, Gavotte 
Schubert, Ave Maria* 
3eethoven, Minuet G 
Chopin, Nocturne Ef 
Meale, Song of Breeze 
3ach, Hark a voice saith* 
Dvorak, New World Largo 
Dupre, Ave Maris Stella 


C. H. DOERSAM 
RIVERSIDE CHURCH, NEW YORK 
Brahms Program 
Prelude Gm 
Schmucke dich 
O Gott du frommer Gott 
O wie selig seid ihr doch 
Mein Jesu 
Es ist ein ros 
Herzlich thut, two versions 
O Welt ich muss dich lassen 
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On Gregorian Themes 
Titelouze, Magnificat 
Boely, Pangue Lingua 
Chausson, Veni Sponsa Christi 
d’Indy, Qui vult venire 
Dupre, Verset des Psaumes 3 
Bonnet, Magnificat 
Widor’s Symphonie Romane 
DR. EDWARD EIGENSCHENK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
*Pachelbel, Cicona Dm 
Palmgren, May Night 
Guilmant, Allegretto 
Scot, Lotus Land 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
*Dvorak, New World Largo 
Haydn, Clock Movement 
Handel, Con. 10: Air 
Clerembault, Prelude 
Martini, Gavotta 
Handel, Con. 4: Allegro 
FIRST BAPTIST, ELGIN, ILL. 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Bach-Widor, Marche de Veilleur 
Karg-Elert, Nun Danket alle Gott 
Widor, 5: Theme; Allegro; Toccata. 
Clokey, Canyon Walls 
Sowerby, Carillon 
Ceiga, Fantasia Petite 
DeLamarter, Intermezzo 
Shelley, Fanfare 
DR. RAY HASTINGS 
HALL OF RELIGION, CHICAGO 
Petrali, Commemoration 
Creatore, A Dream 
Ferulli, Intermezzo 
Bach, Cathedral Prelude and Fugue 
Handel, Largo 
Wagner, Evening Star 
Hastings, Loves Greeting 
Moment Musical 
Paean of Victory 
Symphonic Poem 
HAMLIN HUNT 
PLYMOUTH CHURCH, MINNEAPOLIS 
Bossi, Hour of Joy 
Schubert, Du Bist die Ruh 
3ach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Debussy, En Bateau 
Handel’s Concerto 5 
Karg-Elert, Reed-Grown Waters 
Dunham, Scherzo G 
Downey, Florete Flores 
Guilmant, Son. 7: Finale 
Edmundson, Bells Thru the Trees 
Barnes, Toccatina 
WILIAM H. JONES 
CHRIST CHURCH, RALEIGH 
Handel, Con. 4: Mvt. 1 
Wolstenholme, Seraphs Strain 
Boellman, Ronde Francaise 








Notice 


Programs for this department will 
not be accepted later than the first 
day of the month preceding date 
of publication. 

—THE EpITors 
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Widor, 1: Theme Variations 
Bach, Son. Cm: Mvt. 1 

Grieg, Romance 

Franck, Prelude-Fugue-Variations 
Wagner, Pilgrims Chorus 
Saint-Saens, Swan 

Yon, Concert Study 


*CLAUDE L. MURPHREE 
FIRST PRESB., GADSDEN, ALA. 
Bach, Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
Weihe, Reverie 
Kinder, Arietta 
Edmundson, Setting Sun 
Korsakov, Bumble Bee 
Marsh’s Japanese Color-Prints 
Gaul-j, Ave Maris Stella 
Pergolesi, Nina 
Ketelbey, Persian Market 
Lemare, Two Familiar Melodies 
Crawford, Toccata 
Played on a 2m of five registers 
(Diapason, Dulciana, flute, string, 
Vox Humana) unified to some 35 
stops. 
*Homer-g, Introduction and Fugue 
Cronham-j, Grotesquerie 
Moe’s Alpine Suite (a) 
Dethier-j, Scherzo 
Dunkley-o, Bayou Song 
Smith-uw, Spring Morn 
Diggle-o, Sundown at Santa Maria 
Diggle-o, Toccata Bm 
The following program was broad- 
cast over WRUF. “The entire pro- 
gram was given over to organ re- 
cordings, principally by Mr. Dupre. 
As continuity I read most of the 
article in August T.A.O. Here is 
the list of records used,” comments 
Mr. Murphree: 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue G, V-7261 
Dupre, Cradle Song, HMV, D- 
1722 
Widor, 5: Variations, HMV, D-1898 
d’Aquin, Cuckoo, HMV, D-1722 
Franck, Piece Heroique V-9121 
Saint-Saens, Prelude Ef V-1430 
(All the above by Dupre) 
Karg-Elert, In Dulci Jubilo, and 
O Heiliger Geist, HMV, C-2059 
Liszt, Ad Nos, V-35960 


*ALEXANDER SCHREINER 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Handel’s Water Music 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Cm 
Karg-Elert, Mirrored Moon 
Haberbier, Enchanted Bells 
Liszt, Les Preludes 
*Franck, Lento and Adagio 
Bach, Fantasia G 
Schumann, Sym. 4: Romance; 
Scherzo. 
Kinder, Caprice 
Wagner, Prize Song 
Meistersinger Overture 
*Guilmant’s Sonata 3 
Glazounoff, Elegy 
Philipp, Caprice 
Grieg, Triumphal March 
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HENRY F. SEIBERT 
TRINITY LUTHERAN, NEW YORK 
Nov. 5, afternoon 

Piutti, Festival Hymn 
Novak, In the Church 
Bach, Now rejoice dear Christians 
Bach, When in greatest need 
Reger, Benedictus 
Liszt, Prelude and Fugue on Bach 
Sowerby, Carillon 
Yon, Concert Study 2 
ADOLPH STEUTERMAN 
CALVARY CHURCH, MEMPHIS 
Guilmant, Son. 1: Int. and Allegro 
Clokey, Wind in Pines; Canyon 
Walls. 
Bach, Fugue Ef 
Toselli, Serenade 
Sowerby, Carillon 
Franck, Chorale Am* 
Iljinsky, Cradle Song 
Yon-j, Hymn of Glory 

*HERBERT RALPH WARD 

ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL, NEW YORK 
Bernier, Pastorale 
Pachelbel, Fugue Em 
Brahms, Savior of my heart 
*Grieg, Last Spring 
Woelfl, Sym.: Andante 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue* 
Borowski-j, Son. 1: Mvt. 1 
*Russell, Basket Weaver 
Clegg, Grand Chorus D 
Nevin, Will o’ Wisp 
Karg-Elert, Harmonies du Soir 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue 

THOMAS WEBBER 

CALVARY CHURCH, PITTSBURGH 
James’ Sonata 
Simonds, Dies Irae 
Casella, Siciliana; Berceuse. 

Weitz’ “symphony” 

“It was Dr. Gaul’s idea to give a 
program of all modern music and I 
was surprised to find how well an 
entire program of this sort would go 
with an audience. I think the James 
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and Simonds numbers are fine ex- 
amples of modern American music; 
the first movement of the James 
Sonata I find very interesting; on a 
fine organ it can be most dramatic.” 
ERNEST WHITE 
SWARTH MORE COLLEGE 
*Brahms, 3 Choralpreludes 
Greene, Allegro 
Byrd, Pavanne Earle of Salisbury 
Byrd, Gigg 
Brahms, 2 Choralpreludes 
Franck, Chorale E 
*Brahms, 3 Choralpreludes 
Roseingrave, Allegro Pomposo 
Arne, Flute Solo 
Wesley, Largo; Gavotte. 
Brahms, 3 Choralpreludes 
Franck, Chorale Am 
JULIAN R. WILLIAMS 
STAMBAUGH AUDITORIUM, 
YOUNGSTOWN 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Am 
Handel’s Concerto 5 
Schumann, Sketch Df 
Debussy, Damozel Prelude 
Edmundson-j, Impressions Gothique 
Palmgren, May Night 
Weaver, Squirrel 
Miller, Were You There 
Franck Finale Bf 
PIETRO YON 
ST. THOMAS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Bach, Adagio 
“Life of Christ,” Yon 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
Boex, Marche Champetre 
Yon, Echo 
Yon, Irish Airs 
Bossi, Ave Maria 
The New York Gregorian Club of 
ten men soloists sang Mr. Yon’s 
cantata, a work based on five epi- 
sodes, and including his two justly 
famous Christmas and Easter num- 
bers. 
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PHILADELPHIA A.G.O. 
Members’ Program 

Timmings, Concert Overture G 

Symphony: Andante Sostenuto 

Bandinage 

Paean 
Maitland, Fantasia and Fugue Dm 

In Friendships Garden 

Aurelia Choralprelude 
Barnes, Solemn Prelude 

No. 2: Rhapsody 
” Chanson 

The program was played in St. 
Stephens, Oct. 17, the composers 
playing their own works, Dr. Mait- 
land’s Fantasia being written for the 
occasion. It will be noted that Mr. 
Timmings’ second selection was his 
own transcription of his own orches- 
tral work. 


a) 
—YON PUPILS— 
Miss Olive T. Welsh, New York 
City, sailed Nov. 18 for her home in 
Scotland where she will spend the 
winter. 

Robert Elmore, Wayne, Pa., one 
of Mr. Yon’s youngest and most 
brilliant pupils, has been appointed 
to Arch Street Methodist, Philadel- 
phia. He included in his summer 
abroad recitals in half a dozen 
Italian cities and the acquisition of 
the A.R.C.O. certificate in London. 

Edward Rivetti has been appoint- 
ed Mr. Yon’s assistant in St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, New York, presid- 
ing at the chancel organ; the Cathe- 
dral has two Kilgens, Mr. Yon con- 
ducting the service normally from 
the console of the gallery organ. 

Miss Mary Webb Alyea, one of 
his 5-year pupils, director of the 
Alyea School of Music in Ruther- 
ford, N. J., has been appointed to 
the faculty of the Bacht Music 
School, Orange. Miss Alyea spent 
the summer as head of the organ de- 
partment of the University of 
Georgia’s summer school. 


—CHURCH FILLED— 
“The church was entirely filled, 
which hasn’t happened in years. I 
never imagined I would ever use a 
medley of western folksongs in a 
church service but Bingham’s Along 
the Frontier fitted into the service 
beautifully. It is colorful and inter- 
esting music,” writes Earl R. Larson 
of an evening service Oct. 29, First 
Methodist, Duluth, Minn., when the 
minister spoke on Will Rogers. Mr. 
Larson supported the sermon-topic 
by Clokey’s Canyon Walls and 
selections from the orchestral Desert 
Scenes by Homer Grunn, in addition 
to the Bingham Frontier. A guest 
chorus of nine men furnished the 
vocal music. 
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Events 


Forecast 


—DECEMBER— 

Cleveland: 3, 13, 8:15, Bach re- 
citals, Museum of Art; programs 
on p.555, Nov. T.A.O. 

Hanover, Pa.: J. Herbert Spring- 
er recitals, St. Matthew’s Lutheran, 
at 3:00 p.m.: 3, early composers; 
10, Bach; 17, modern; 24, Christ- 
mas. 

Lincoln, Neb.: 27 to 30, M.T. 
N.A. 55th convention® 27, address 
by Palmer Christian; 28, organ 
forum, addresses by Rowland W. 
Dunham, Ernest White, Dr. C. S. 
Skilton, Robert G. McCutchan. 

New York, 26, evening Christ- 
mas party of the Guild, Schrafft’s, 
220 West 57. 

Do.: 27, evening, Oratorio So- 
ciety’s 110th performance of Han- 
del’s “Messiah,” Carnegie Hall. 





Advance Programs 
PALMER CHRISTIAN 


UNIV. OF PENNA., PHILADELPHIA 
Dec. 5, evening 
Marcello, Psalm 19 
Corelli, Prelude 
Rameau, Minuet-Gigue-Rondeau 
Bach, Fantasia and Fugue Cm 
Franck, Fantasia A 
Jongen’s Sonata Eroica 
Jepson, Pantomime 
DeLamarter’s Chinese Garden suite 
Hure, Communion Midnight Mass 
Widor, 6: Finale 
DR. F. T. EGENER 
CRONYN MEMORIAL, LONDON, ONT. 
Dec. 12, 8:15 
Salome’s Sonata Cm 
Saint-Saens, Deluge Prelude 
Couperin, Soeur Monique 
Franck, Chorale Am 
Guilmant, Funeral March Seraphic 
Thomas, Mignon Gavotte 
Massenet, Angelus 
Vierne, 1: Finale 
ARTHUR W. QUIMBY 
MUSEUM OF ART, CLEVELAND 
Dec. 3, 10, 17, 24, 31, 5:15 
3ach, Prelude and Fugue C 
A Child is born in Bethlehem 
The holy Child my hope 
How brightly shines 
d’Aquin, Noels sur les Flutes 
le Beque, Noel Bourgeoises Chatre 
Bach, Fantasia G 
ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER 
BALDWIN-WALLACE CONSERVATORY 
Dec. 3, 4:00 
Sowerby, A Joyous March 
Sowerby, Carillon 
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Bach, 4 Orgelbuchlein for Advent 
Widor’s Fifth (complete) 


CARL WEINRICH 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Dec. 3, 4:00 
Walther, Praise the Lord 
Pachelbel, In Thee O Lord 
Toccata C 
Bach, Jesu my Joy : 
Bohm, Prelude and Fugue C 
Frescobaldi, Elevazione Toccata 
Froberger, Capriccio 
de Grigny, Recit Tierce en Taille 
Buxtehude, Prelude-Fugue- 
Chaconne 
From God will I not turn 
Bach, Rejoice ye Christians 
Concerto No. 2 
Dec. 10, 4:00 
Buttstedt, From Heaven Came 
Weckmann, Alas we poor sinners 
Bach, Blessed Jesu 
Cornet, Salve Regina 
Byrd, Pavanne Earl of Salisbury 
Miserere 
Gibbons, Fancy for Double Organ 
Sweelinck, Variations My Young 
Life 
Froberger, Capriccio G 
Kuhnau, O Sacred Head 
Lubeck, Now praise we God 
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Bach, In Thee Lord 

When in the hour 

Fugue Ef 

These are the concluding two of a 
series of six November and Decem- 
ber programs devoted to Bach and 
his fore-runners. 


AQ 

—BATTLE CREEK, MICH.— 
“Battle Creek may now conclude 
that its organ has been finally and 
completely dedicated,” says the 
Evening News of the Nov. 1 re- 
citals by William E. Zeuch of Bos- 
ton on the new Aeolian-Skinner 
Organ in the W. K. Kellogg Audi- 
torium. 

—-RICHMOND, IND.— 

St. Paul’s Lutheran dedicated its 
3-46 Moller Oct. 29 in a morning 
service and afternoon recital by Mrs. 
Marjorie Beck Lohman, organist of 
the church; 37 years ago the church 
installed its first Moller. The entire 
organ is expressive and occupies the 
full front of the auditorium, with 
choir between console and organ, 
and organist between minister and 
choir. 

—WASHINGTON, D. C.— 
The 3-52 Austin in the new Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints, a branch of the Mormon 
Church, was dedicated Nov. 5 in the 
presence of many notables of the 
Mormon Church. The organist of 
the new church is Edward P. Kim- 
ball of Mormon Tabernacle, who 
has organized a choir of 60. The 
church seats about 3000 and was so 
crowded at every service during 
the festivals of dedication that ad- 
mission was by ticket only. The 
new building is an unusual and 
handsome structure. 

—KILGEN NOTES— 
Indianapolis, Ind.: The Arthur 
Jordan Conservatory, affiliated 
with Butler University, has order- 
ed a 3-19 Kilgen with provision for 
the later addition of 12 voices, in- 
cluding the Choir Organ which at 
present is useful only through the 
couplers. Donald Gilley, recently 
appointed head of the organ de- 
partment, has thus adopted the 
modern plan of beginning small 
and expanding later. The Conser- 
vatory, formerly known as_ the 
Metropolitan School of Music, was 
purchased in 1929 by Arthur Jordan 
and placed under the direction of 
the Arthur Jordan Foundation 
which also supports charitable and 
philanthropic enterprises. 

Dr. Ray Hastings dedicated the 
2-17 Kilgen in the First Presby- 
terian, Santa Paula, Calif., Nov. 8; 
Miss Lucy Shivley is organist of 
the church. 
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—MISS EDITH E. SACKETT— 
has been appointed to the West- 
minster Choir School to organize 
and direct the Junior Westminster 
Choir School patterned after the 
famous Flemington Children’s 
Choirs organized 38 years ago by 
Miss Elizabeth Van Fleet Vosseller 
and Miss Bessie Hopewell. Miss 
Sackett, formerly of Fort George 
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Presbyterian, New York, is a de- 
votee of the Flemington Children’s 
Choir system and has been selected 
by Dr. Williamson after conferences 
with Miss Vosseller and a study of 
the Flemington Children’s Choirs. 
Miss Sackett was born in Edge- 
water, N. J., and is a graduate of the 
Guilmant Organ School, class of 
1916, in organ under Dr. William C. 
Carl and theory under Clement R. 
Gale. Her first position was with 
the West Side Presbyterian, Engle- 
wood; in 1921 she became director 
of organ and theory departments at 
Mt. Allison Ladies College, two 
years later going to the Bessie Tift 
College for the same duties, return- 
ing to New York in 1927 as organist 
of Fort George Presbyterian. From 
1925 to 1927 she supplemented her 
studies in the Institute of Musical 
Art and New York University. 
—CHOIR PLAN— 
The plan of the newly organized 
Junior Westminster Choir School in- 
cludes a probation choir for children 
at the ages six and seven, with one 
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rehearsal each week. Those qualify- 
ing at the end of one year’s work are 
eligible for— 

The junior choir, composed of 
children aged eight to ten, one re- 
hearsal a week required. Again at 
the end of the year’s work those 
qualifying are admitted to— 

The junior highschool choir, ages 
eleven to thirteen, with one rehearsal 
each week. This group will sing at 
one service each month in their own 
respective churches and once each 
month in the Westminster vespers at 
Princeton University. 

Sixty credits covering a period of 
four years’ work are required for 
graduation, and a system of prizes 
and awards has been adopted much 
along the Flemington Children’s 
Choirs plan. 

Miss Sackett, directing the Junior 
Westminster Choir School, went to 
Princeton early this season and be- 
gan actual rehearsals with the new 
choirs the middle of November. 


—CHARLES BLACK— 
was formally installed minister of 
music of First Presbyterian, Pas- 
saic, N. J., in a service in which 
Dr. Clarence Dickinson played the 
organ solos and delivered the 
charge, and Mrs. Dickinson made 
an address which displaced the 
usual sermon. This was Mrs. Dick- 
inson’s third address of the month, 
the other two being delivered to 
the Hymn Society at its November 
meeting in New York and to the 
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New Jersey Music Educators’ 
meeting, speaking on church music 
and architecture on the latter oc- 
casion. 

—PILCHER CONTRACTS— 
Adairvillle, Ky., First Baptist. 
Hot Springs, Va., St. Luke’s P. E. 
Louisville, Deer Park Baptist. 
Signal Mountain, Tenn., 

Memorial Chapel. 
Somerville, N. J., St. John’s P. E. 
Verona, N. J., First Congregation- 

al. 

Waco, Texas, Church of Assump- 
tion. 


Marr 


—YON— 

Pietro Yon has written an oratorio 
“The Triumph of St. Patrick” to be 
performed in St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, New York City, March 10, 
1934, celebrating the 1500th anni- 
versary of the consecration of St. 
Patrick as bishop. The work (pub- 
lished by Ricordi) is scored for 
chorus, two organs, nine soloists, 
and orchestra. It was begun two 
years ago at Mr. Yon’s summer 
home in Italy, and largely completed 
during the summer periods there, 
with finishing touches added early 
this fall. 
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—LAWRENCE COLLEGE— 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis., 
has contracted for a 4-50 Kimball 
to be known as the Plantz Me- 
morial Organ, in memory of Dr. 
Samuel Plantz, former president of 
the College. Some of the pipes of 
the former 3m Steere will be re- 
voiced and incorporated in the new 
instrument. , 

The new system of combination 
action (mentioned in connection 
with the Worcester organ in this 
issue) will be one of the features, 
and two-stage expression will be 
another. 

The College Chapel, of colonial 
design, serves the public as a com- 
munity auditorium, seating 2000, 
with a stage accommodating an 
orchestra and chorus of 400. La- 
Vahn K. Maesch heads the organ 
department and the specifications 
were prepared by the Company to 
meet his requirements, J. H. Mc- 
Gaw representing the builder. 

—GOOD OLD DAYS— 
The Northern Ohio Guild in honor- 
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ing its founder Edwin Arthur Kraft 
at a dinner Nov. 6 recalled the good 
old days and the “amazing activity 
of the giants” who put on 14 whole 
recitals and 10 addresses in one year. 
That was in 1908, when Franck was 
unknown “‘save for his Am Chorale.” 
Mr. Kraft himself will probably play 
half a hundred recitals in the Cathe- 
dral this year and Mr. Quimby will 
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play another half-hundred in the —TAYLOR OPERA— —SAN FRANCISCO— 

Museum—out-gianting the giants. For the first time in the half-century The music committee of the San 
At the conclusion of the recital of its history the Metropolitan, New Francisco Art Commission presented 
marking his 25th Cathedral anni- York City, will open the opera sea- two mixed concerts Sept. 17 and Oct. 
versary Mr. Kraft played the first son with an American work, Deems 29 to audiences of about 5000 each, 
work he ever played there, Hollins’ Taylor’s “Peter Ibbetson’’ (pub- free admission. The San Francisco 























































































































































































































Cm Concert Overture. lished by J. Fischer & Bro.) Municipal Chorus directed by Dr. 
Hans Leschke, and Harold Mueller 
» —QUOTED— organist, provided the following at 
Marshall Bidwell From an organ recital program: the two concerts: 
“During the next number an offer- ‘Naenie,’ Brahms 
Organist and Musical Director ing will be taken,’ and the next Bach, Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
, ‘ number was, “Song of Consolation “Heavens are telling,” Haydn 
Carnegie Institute (by request), Cole.” Reporter: Franck, Chorale Am 
Mrs. Famee E. Shisler. “Holy Grail music,” Wagner 
PITTSBURGH PENNA. “Kyrie eleison,” Beethoven 
| Reubke, Fugue from Sonata 
“How lovely,” Brahms 
CHARLES: E. CLEMENS Huco Goopwin Bach, Toceata F 
Mus. Doc. “Sanctus,” Beethoven 
Pp , :; CONCERT ORGANIST Nov. 2 Marcel Dupre was pre- 
rofessor of Music Emeritus A : 
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Statement of the ownership, management, 
circulation, etc., required by the Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912, of The American 
Organist published monthly at Staten Island, 
N. Y., for October, 1933. 

State of New York ss 
County of Richmond 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
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1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 
T. S. Buhrman, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th 
day of September, 1933. 
(Seal) Charles A. Wood. 
(My commission expires Mar. 30, 1935) 


—THE WALDORF— 

The New York office of M. P. 
Moller entertained for the second 
time a pilgrimage of 25 Trenton or- 
ganists who arrived by bus at 8:00 
and left at 1:00 the next morning, 
being in the mean time treated to a 
concert on both Moller Organs of 
the Waldorf-Astoria, Wm. A. Golds- 
worthy especially scoring success by 
an improvisation and the playing of 
Liszt’s Ad Nos. 
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—WESTMINSTER— 
Carl Weinrich as head of the organ 
department of Westminster Choir 
School will have two 2m_har- 
moniums and 11 organs at his com- 
mand; four new organs will be in- 
stalled in the Chapel now being built. 
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Candle-Light Service, 512 

By Hans Hoerlein 
Cantata List, 281 
Choir Awards, 509 

By A. Leslie Jacobs 
Christmas-Eve Service, 567 

By George I. Tilton 


Conducting, Mr. Dunkley, 97 
Defining Ideal Organist, 260 

By Dr. J. V. Moldenhawer 
For the Great 75%, 165 

By Edward B. Gammons 
Hymns Meeting, Mr. McAll, 57 
Old Choir Book, 362 
Opportunities, Miss Darnell, 384 
Processionals-Microphone, 509 

By Paul Friess 


Real Opportunities, Mr. Waters, 362 
Westminster Choir School, 498, 528, 
591, 623, 626 


RECITALS 
Bach-Complete in Cleveland, 555 
Greenbrier Recitals, 409 

By Alice E. Gasaway 
Hershey Concert Organ, 553 
Municipal Reminiscences, 306 

By Charles R. Cronham 


Radio Recitals: 
Broadcasting the Organ, 254 
By Alexander Schreier 


Forty Recitals, 505 
By Frederick C. Feringer 
Shiloh Tabernacle, 39 
By Fred. Faassen 
Recitals in New Form, 603 
Stambaugh Auditorium, 465 
Dr. Henry V. Sterns 
Stambaugh Audit. Recitals, 463 
By Ray C. Husselman 


PROGRAMS 
Advance Programs, 44, 108, 215, 267, 
325, 378, 522, 569, 622 
Bach-Complete, Mr. Quimby, 555 
Darnell, Grace Leeds, 271 
Day, Dr. George Henry, 161 
Farnam-Weinrich Complete: 
39, 161, 214, 506, 557 
Musicales, 40, 167, 216, 326, 376, 
Porter, Hugh, 267 424, 525 
Quimby, Arthur W., 555 
Recital Programs, 38, 42, 50, 161, 
169, 219, 271, 322, 379, 410, 425, 
478, 526, 555, 620 
Schreiner, Alexander, 168 
Shure, R. Deane, 603 
Volkel, George Wm., 378 
Webber, Thomas H., 464 
White, Ernest, 216 


POINTS & VIEWPOINTS 
Bach Festival, Berea, 556 
Bach Idea, 41 
Bach Kaffee Kantata, 174 
Bach Program, Mr. Moore, 376 
Dupre Tour, 568 
Hershey Dedication, 527 
How To Do It, Mr. Fox, 333 
Karg-Elert’s Tour, 60 

By Kitty I. A. Karg-Elert 

Played Twice, 278 
Portland Mun. Recitals, 175, 523 
Reciprocity, Mr. Westerby, 176 
St. Mary’s Opening, 50 


COLUMNS & FEATURES 
Copyright, 615 
Corrections, 27, 226, 330, 430, 527, 
556, 567 
Cover Plate, 51, 168, 223, 276, 327, 
375, 524, 573, 604 
Events Forecast, 48, 108, 167, 215, 
267, 324, 522, 569, 622 
Lindsay Column: 
As Far as I Can Tell, 372 
By Walter Lindsay 
Paris in Review, 160, 205, 266 
By Virgil Fox 
Phonograph Records, 47, 222, 520 
By Willard I. Nevins 
Prizes, 37, 49, 362, 429 
Uncensored Remarks, 373, 521 
By Gordon Balch Nevin 


CRITIQUES 
Biggs, E. Power, 162 
Carl, Dr. Wm. C., service, 35 
Christian, Palmer, 99 
Courboin, C. M., 314, 619 
Dupre, Marcel, 568 
Greenfield, A. M., glee club, 163 
Harris, Ralph A., choir, 268 
Milligan, H. V., service, 209 
Porter, Hugh, 214 
Ramin, Gunther, 96 
White, Ernest, 159; service, 157 
Williams, Dr. D. McK., 163 


POINTS & VIEWPOINTS 
A. G. O.’s Code of Ethics, 619 
Bach-Ramin-America, 48 
Composers’ Trends, 410 
Curtis Memorial, 375 
Immortal? Mr. Simpson, 567 
Intelligence Test, 376 
Mice and Thunder, 369 
More About Franck, Mr. Spiess, 618 
R. C. O. Tests, 229 
Registration, 330 
Summer Opportunities, 265 
Stewart, Dr. H. J., 117 
Take a Test, 574 
Taylor, Edwin Lyles, 121 
Tower Chimes, 113 
Wolle, Dr. J. Fred, 114 


PICTORIALLY 
Bethlehem’s Historic Pipes, 95 
Flemington Choir Studio, 508 
Long Beach Earthquake, 352 
Magnetic-Valve, Austin, 413 
Mus. Res. Lab. console room, 617 
Optional Pedal, Austin, 5, 30 
Organ Model, Mr. Riggs, 356 
Ruckpositiv, Cleveland, 596 
Westminster Choir School, 498 


GROUPS 
Flemington Choirs Class, 420 
Guilmant Org. School Class, 374 
Washington: Mt. Vernon Choir, 92 
Westminster Class, 267 
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ORGANS AND BUILDINGS HOUSING THEM 
a—Article. b—Building photo. c—Console photo. d—Digest or detail of 
stoplist. h—History of old organ. m—Photo of mechanism, pipework, or 
detail. p—Photo of case or auditorium interior. s—Stoplist. 


eS eee C. N. Wheeler res. .... Hall, p50 

Conn., Hartford ...... | ee Kilgen, as312 
a Trinity College ....... Aeolian-Skinner, as365 
re Oe, Moller, p586 

D. C., Washington ... Mt. Vernon Pl. M. E.. Pilcher, b93 
Washington ........ Memorial Park ....... M.R.P., c617 

ee Peer Northwestern Univ. Kimball, c75, as100, c300, a321 
errr re ee Elliot, hs552 

Ky., Covington ....... St. Mary’s Cathedral .. Kilgen, as102 
reer Trinity Church ....... Wicks, as415 

Md., Baltimore ....... St. Katherine’s ....... Kilgen, s472 
BalGumOre .occcc caves Stasvaulesme. es. carro Moller, bp543 

Mass., Boston ........ ID Yon ere) cit] Sen eee Moller, 132 
BOSTON ese cewicwraeers Old South Church .... Simmons, hs551 
PS ORUOI as cco Old South Church Aeolian-Skinner, s213, as256 
EXC oC) (nn) ce OS, C) re Goodrich, hs552 
BOSON’ 6oedcuccuaes Tremont Temple ..... Hook, hs552 
PE: bine vccwneus i reer rer re Gray, hs551 
Cambridge .......4. rearverd Univ. ....5.. Aeolian-Skinner, ad145 
MND taxa wkawaaK Unies Comm. .....1005 Estey, s164 
Worcester ........ o A Seite .....5 Aeolian-Skinner, d549, b583 
Woreester ......06 Memorial Audit. Kimball, b183, d224, d539, cds604 

Mich., Royal Oak ..... Little Flower ......... Kilgen, ads611 

Mo., University City .. Bethel Lutheran ...... Kilgen, s472,d576 
i SME csiecweeus Shaare-Emeth Tem ... Kilgen, s213 

N. H., Manchester .... Franklin St. Cong. .... Austin, s414 

N. J., Atlantic City ... Convention Hall . Midmer-Losh, m485,m504,d524 
INGWAUK ices. dais-cuar Second Presb), 2.6.4. Moller, b184,s262 
oo Crescent Ave. Presb. .. Moller, p443 
WARGIANG caccaceseaess | yc) 2 0) (a Moller, s214 

Py ea Oe bs Lic ge ae Moller, bp491,as562 
og MTEC ETS Trinity M. E. Chapel.. Moller, s563 
ING@W? WOH cicese,ccciavs Fourth Scientist ...... Pilcher, p405,s315 
New Work: 256.5004 Holy Communion ..... Roosevelt, ahs366 
New YOR .0.ss0s05 Lady of Refuge ...... Kilgen, s562 
Ne@w YOEk sccccc Sty AIS) 5. ois eisiscenaies's Austin, s472 
a St. Mary the Virgin... Aeolian-Skinner, a26,as98 
fer eee ig ee Kilgen, s476 
ke CEES Methodist Church .... Wicks, s103 
Poughkeepsie ....... Vassar College ....... Kimball, d155 

Ohio, Cleveland ...... Church of Covenant ... Skinner, p309 
re Museum of Art ...... Skinner, dm596 
oo a rrrrrr Peer ee $31 
Youngstown ........ Stambaugh Audit ..... Skinner, bp450,s464 

Okl., Stillwater ...... Birst: Christian: «cc <2 Kilgen, s213 

Pas, SEY kas cdeace Community Building .. Aeolian-Skinner, as553 
Lewistown ......... . 2 S eae Austin, s413 
Meyersdale ......... Friedens Luth. ....... Bachman, hs 262 
Philadelphia ........ Girard Chapel ........ Aeolian-Skinner, b235 
Philadelphia ........ errr ee Hutchings, as158 
... *eeare io”? ee Moller, s103 
Wilkes-Barre ....... oe ee Austin, b113 

Wash., Seattle ........ 1) >) al Bo (| 5 ae Austin, b506 

W. Va., White Sul. Sp. Greenbrier Hotel ..... Moller, b402,ac409 

io ey Conservatory ......... c411 
ahi Bical aed er c412 

Ger., Dresden ........ i Silbermann, ahs303 
re errr p43 


Ideal Great, By J. B. Jamison, as453 

Ideal Organ, By Senator Emerson Richards, as455, as502, d556 
Miniature, By Wicks, c582, ds613 

Small Church Organ, By W. K. Covell & E. B. Gammons, as28 
Small Studio Organ, By W. K. Covell & E. B. Gammons, as28 
Straight Pedal Organ, By Senator Emerson Richards, as501, 547 
Two-Manual, By Estey, as69 

Unit Practise Organ, By W. K. Covell & E. B. Gammons, as28 


ORGANS BY SIZE 

This listing is given for the con- 
venience of readers who may be in- 
terested in organs of an approxi- 
mate size. Abbreviations: m—num- 
ber of Manuals. e—with Echo or 
other supplementary division. v— 
Voice, an entity of tone wnder one 
indivisible control, one or more ranks 
of pipes. r—Rank, full-range set of 
pipes. s—Stop, console mechanism 
drawing borrows, duplexes, exten- 
sions, voices, etc. p—Pipes, pipe- 
work only, percussion not included. 
The page is given last, with the usual 
organ abbreviations. 
2m. 2v. ar. 16s. 146p. s613 
2m. 3v. 3r. 23s. 267p. as28 
2m. Tv. Tr. 18s. 506p. s563 
1m. 9v. 11r. 9s. 558p. s262 
2m. 10v. 10r. 22s. 689p. s103 
2m. 12v. 13r. 16s. 848p. as28 « 
3m. 14v. 15r. 33s. 1102p. as256 
3m. l6v. 16r. 27s. 1139p. s472 
2m. 1ld5v. 19r. 15s. 1144p. as28 
3m. 16v. 16r. 38s. 1170p. s315 
3m. 17v. 18r. 34s. 1196p. s214 
3m. 23v. 23r. 28s. 1318p. s213 
3m. 19v. 21r. 26s. 1415p. s472, 576 
3me. 2lv. 2ir. 27s. 1516p. s472 
2m. 19v. 24r. 30s. 1663p. as102 
3m. 24v. 26r. 46s. 1876p. s562 
38m. 27v. 29r. 38s. 1927p. s413 
3me. 29v. 31r. 43s. 1991p. s164 
3me. 34v. 34r. 79s. 2364p. 103 
3m. 35v. 37r. 42s. 2494p. s414 
3m. 37v. 39r. 52s. 2688p. as312 
4m. 37v. 42r. 54s. 2811p. s213 
3me. 4lv. 43r. 61s. 2896p. as415 
4m, 42v. 47r. 65s. 3308p. as100 
4m. 46v. 49r. 72s. 3367p. s262 
4m. 54v. 59r. 59s. 3467p. as158 
4m. 50v. 58r. 72s. 3859p. s464 
4me. 58v. 61r. 107s. 4097p. as562 
4m. 53v. 66r. 65s. 4330p. as365 
4me. 60v. 69r. 94s. 4801p. as553 
4m. 62v. 86r. 84s. 5460p. as98 
4me. 76v. 95r. 127s. 6486p. s612 
4m. 89v. 108r. 137s. 6926p. s604 


4S 

PERSONALS 

*WVith Photo 
Adams, Frank Stewart, 568 
Alyea, Mary Webb, 621 
Austin, B. G., *20, 30 
Austin, Henry R., 471 
Baldwin, Samuel A., *248, 274 
Barnes, Dr. William H., *322 
Biggs, E. Power, 162, 510 
Bingham, Seth, *317, 323 
Black, Charles, 623 
Bonawitz, Karl, *373 
Browne, Dr. J. Lewis, 577 
Buck, Mrs. Eleanor A., 229 
Campbell, Harry W., *409 
Candlyn, T. Frederick H., *448 
Carl, Dr. Wm. C., 35, *198, 211, 260, 
Christian, Palmer, 376 328, 374 
Clayton, Marion Janet, 362 
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Cole, Rosetter G., *317, 324 

Conklin, Roger P., 229 

Connell, John, 227 

Courboin, C. M., 63, 314, 619 

Coursen, Edgar E., 525 

Crough, Daniel D., 577 

Curtis, Cyrus H. K., 375 

Day, Dr. George H., 161, *456, 466 

Decherd, Mrs. Douglas H., 550 

Devereaux, Eugene, 114 

Dickinson, Dr. Clarence, 206, 226, 

Dunham, Rowland W., *322 276 

Dupre, Marcel, 205, 264, 275, *411, 

Durst, Harry A., 227 568 

Edmundson, Garth, 136, 188, *363, 
594 

Eigenschenck, Dr. E., *112, *319, 

Einecke, C. Harold, 114 429 

Elmore, Robert, 53, 621 

Ender, Edmund Sereno, *132, 608 

Ender, Elizabeth K., 575 

Faassen, Fred, *39 

Feringer, F. C., 168, 267, 505, 577 

Foote, Arthur, 225 

Fox, Virgil, 569 

Frysinger, J. Frank, *270 

Fuess, John L., 619 

Gaul, Harvey, 37, *599 

Geibel, Dr. Adam, 471 

Germani, Fernando, 224 

Gilley, Donald C., 429 

Greenfield, Alfred M., 163 

Harris, Ralph A., 268 

Harrison, G. Donald, *391, 438 

Hawke, H. William, 104, 577 

Hovdesven, E. Arne, 430 

James, Philip, *318, 324 

Jennings, Arthur B., *319 

Karg-Elert, Sigfrid, 49, 60, *407 

Kilgen, Noel, Jr., 573 

Kraft, E. A., *323, 519, *564 

Kreckel, Philip G., 400, 442, 540 

Lane, Charles Alva, *461 

Lemare, Edwin H., *337, 375 

Lockwood, Charlotte, 271 

Losh, C. Seibert, *71 

Luberoff, Louis, 261, 385, 541 

Massey, James D., 119 

McAmis, Hugh, *269, *319 

McKinley, Dr. Carl, *519, 324 

Meale, Arthur, 121 

Milligan, H. V., 109, *208, 360 

Moller, Dr. M. P., *236 

Moore, Benjamin, *337, 375 

Morris, William J., 55 

Neal, Mrs. Doyne C., *320 

Nevin, Dr. George B., 277 

Nevin, Gordon Balch, 544 

Nold, Raymond, 26 

O’Shea, John A., 332 

Parsons, Charles H., 45 

Pearson, Harold T., 177 

Pfohl, James, 430 

Poister, Arthur, 101, 160, *320, 569 

Porter, Hugh, 214, 222 

Quimby, Arthur W., 555 

Ramin, Gunther, 45, 48, 85, 96, 203, 

Rassman, Ferd., 95 330 

Rebstock, Charles Allen, *309 

Richards, Emerson, *322, 481, 519 


Riemenschneider, Albert, *41 
Riesberg, Frederick W., 37 

Riggs, Edward W., *356, 367 
Rivetti, Edward, 621 

Sabin, Wallace A., *337, 375 
Saekett, Miss Edith E., 623 
Sammond, Herbert Stavely, *575 
Scarmolin, A. Louis, 227 
Schreiner, Alexander, *369 
Schweitzer, Albert, 290, *3417, 346, 
Scott, John Prindle, 32 607 
Seibert, Henry F., *217 

Shure, R. Deane, *84, *581, 603 
Siewert, Herman F., *320 
Simms, J. H., 276 

Simpson, G. Criss, 467 

Skilton, Dr. Charles S., *3869 
Smith, Melville, 555 

Sowerby, Leo, *318, 324, 562 
Stewart, Dr. H. J., 117, *337, 375 
Strong, Theodore, *278 


Sykes, Dr. Harry A., *279, 553 
Taylor, Edwin Lyles, 119 
Thayer, Eugene, *403 

Titus, Parvin W., *321 

Tourison, Edward R., 172, 223 
Turner, Tyler, 281 

Vierne, Louis, 160 

Waldrop, Uda, *337, 375 

Ward, Dr. John M’E., 122 
Watt, Charles E., 229 

Webber, Thomas H., *463 
Weinrich, Carl, 169, 273, 307, *591 
White, Ernest, 50, 157, 216, *321 
Whitelegg, R. O., 27 

Whitmer, T. Carl, 577 

Williams, Julian R., 567 
Williamson, Dr. J. F., *498, 523, 528 
Willis, Harry Vincent, *504 
Wolle, Dr. J. Fred, 114, 430 
Yon, Pietro, 624 

Zeuch, William E., *321 


This Coded World 


Artificial respiration may revive a 
half-dead man but if he wants to live 
he will have to breathe for himself. 
For T.A.O. we propose a code some- 
what like this, hurriedly jotted down 
to occupy this tail-end space of Vol. 
16: 

To fill the text pages with truths 
that may reasonably be expected to 
be valuable to the majority of our 
readers, and— 

To eliminate items that are valu- 
able only to the persons named. 

To secure advertising on a basis 
of genuine service in upbuilding the 
best interests of the whole organ 
world, and— 

To refuse it on a basis of patron- 
age. 

To follow conscientiously all the 
practises acknowledged as fair by all 
right-thinking men. 

To be the servant of all our 
readers collectively but of no one of 
them individually ; 

And to cheerfully subscribe to the 
cooperative principles so eloquently 
stated in the following quotation: 


I Promise 

1. To support the code and cut 
the argument. 

2. To give the iron ear to the 
fellow who has all those reasons 
why it won’t work. 

3. To realize that patriotism is 
patriotism, even if there are no 
bugles. 

4. To regard the blue eagle as 
a blue eagle and not as a chisel- 
beaked woodpecker. 

5. To remember that I have an 
obligation’ to do something more 


than stick a picture of a bird in a 
front window. 

6. To realize that the slogan is 
“We do our part” and not “We 
dupe our partner.” 

7. To develop a rousing hatred 
of trickery, chiseling and the old 
runaround. 

8. To have no time for the fel- 
low who would rather obstruct a 
plan that might cost him $500. a 
year loss than to support a plan 
that would enable 10,000,000 people 
to eat regularly. 

9. To stop talking about inter- 
ference with natural economic 
laws, inevitable business cycles, 
etc., and to realize that nobody 
ever got a wrecked truck out of a 
ditch by citing precedents. 

10. To remember that we were 
all demanding action—and that 
finally we got it. 

11. To realize when in a critical 
mood toward Little Nira that no- 
body has suggested a better plan 
for quick action. 

12. To be willing to take it on 
the nose for a year (if absolutely 
necessary) to cure a national head- 
ache. 

13. To work more and talk less, 
always realizing that it is\impos- 
sible to pull-a drowning man out 
of a well by throwing him a-plate 
of baloney. 

14. To remember that the only 


difference between a slacker in this 


crisis and a slacker in the World 

War is that the slacker in the 

World War had more good reasons 
for being scared stiff. 

—DeEscHUTES PINE ECHOES, 

Bend, Oregon. 








